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OLD LONDON BRIDGE, 
(See 44 8, x. 67, 149.) 

So much has been published upon the topography 
of Old London Bridge that the subject might 
reasonably be regarded as reduced to the most 
extreme simplicity. In reality, however, the 
learned archeologists who have written upon the 
matter have only left us very confused and con- 
tradictory details. I—to instance my own investi- 
gations—have been so perplexed in my inquiries 
by the want of clearness and the inconsis- 
tency of the published accounts, that having at 
length, as I believe, “touched bottom,” I think it 
a duty I owe to my brother explorers, the prudent 
antiquarian students who read “N. & Q.,” to give 
them, if you can afford me the space, the benefit of 
my researches, 

In Shakespeare’s Richard ITT., III. ii., Catesby, 
in a sneering “aside,” gloats over the then 
immediately impending fate of Lord Hastings. 
He fawningly assures the doomed noblemav,— 

“ The princes both make high account of you”; 
and adds, sotto voce,— 

“For they account his head uporf the bridge.” 
That is to say, of course, on the summit of one of 
the two towers then standing upon London Bridge. 
Your correspondent Da, Epwarp F. 


(4% S. x. 149) accurately enough pointed out that 
the structure at that period used for this fell 
purpose, and therefore the spot the speaker had in 
his mind, was not the Traitors’ Gate at the South- 
wark end of the bridge, an edifice that was not to 
be so disfigured until nearly a century afterwards, 
but another tower standing on the bridge. Dr. 
RimBavuLtT was nevertheless in error in two of his 
details. He said that “they [the traitors’ heads] 
were originally placed over the gate at the City or 
north end of the bridge; but in 1577 the site was 
altered to the drawbridge at the southern entrance 
to the bridge, thence called ‘ Traitors’ Gate’” It 
is quite true that the heads were removed from the 
tower, where they were formerly exposed, in 1577 
to Traitors’ Gate, at the Southwark entrance of the 
bridge; but Dr. Rimpavtr erred, first in supposing 
that the original place of exhibition was at the 
City or north end of the bridge, and secondly that 
the spot they were removed to was over the draw- 
bridge. The very reverse—as I shall proceed to 
show—was the case. Your learned correspondent 
has mistaken the City or north end of the bridge 
for the north side of the drawbridge, two wholly 
different sites. There has never, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, in times of admittedly trustworthy historic 
record, been a tower on the northern or City end, 
or half, of London Bridge. That is to say, there 
is no record of any tower having ever stood on the 
bridge north of the chapel of St. Thomas 4 Becket, 
built by Peter of Colechurch on an extension 
eastward of the central—the tenth—pier. The 
bridge towers have ever stood on the southern seg- 
ment, and have beentwo,in coexistence. Again Dr. 
RiIMBAULT was wrong, as (with the greatest respect 
and admiration for his authority) I am about to 
demonstrate, in stating that the heads were removed 
in 1577 to the tower over the drawbridge. It was 
from the tower over the drawbridge to the 
tower over and to the south of the third arch, 
counting from the Southwark side, that they 
were removed. The essential distinction between 
arch and drawbridge is important to be borne 
in mind throughout properly to follow my 
demonstration. The tower on which heads were 
exposed long before, and for nearly a hundred years 
after, Catesby is made to speak was the tower over 
the drawbridge, and was on the southern, and not 
on the northern, half of the bridge itself. That is 
to say, it was situate as nearly as possible on a site 
two-thirds of the whole length of the bridge from 
the northern, the City, end. In other words, the 
bridge being built on nineteen piers, the draw- 
bridge tower, on which heads were originally 
exposed, was erected on the thirteenth pier from the 
northern bank. The gate tower, to which in 1577 
they were removed, and which was for a hundred 
years afterwards the place of their exposure, was 
over the seventeenth pier from the City, and the 
third pier from the Surrey side. Moreover, it was 
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on the fifth pier south of the tower over the draw- 
bridge. 

As to the relative positions of these two 
towers in comparatively modern times, antiquaries 
have, it seems to me, involved themselves in a 
great mist, which I am, subject to correction, now 
engaged in endeavouring to clear away. Stow 
(vol. i. bk. i. chap. xiv.) gives the date of the con- 
struction of the northernmost* of these towers as 
1426, and fixes its site unmistakably as at the 
north end of the drawbridge—bear in mind the 
seventh pier from the Southwark end. It was 
designed to protect the drawbridge, and was the 
main defence of the City on the bridge approach 
from the south, its outwork being the gate tower 
above mentioned, yet further to the south. This, 
the drawbridge tower, was, when not quite a 
quarter of a century old, the scene of the skirmish 
where that stout captain Matthew Gough was 
killed in the encounter with Jack Cade’s Kentish 
rabble in 1450.+ Rather more than a score of 

ears later the drawbridge tower fulfilled its office 
n resisting the bastard Falconbridge’s piratical 
feint—for his main attack was given on the other 
side of the stream against Aldgate and Bishopsgate 
—in the interest of the deposed and imprisoned 
monkish monarch, the unhappy representative of 
the red roses, In this fray the extreme southern 
tower, the outwork of the drawbridge—the gate at 
the bridge foot, of the original construction of 
which there is no record, but which had then been 
but recently re-erected after its destruction by one 
of the numerous accidental subsidences to which the 
piers and arches of the early bridge were apparently 
subject—was, with all the dwelling-houses by that 
time erectedt and cumbering the arch summits on 
the southern half, destroyed so far north as the 
drawbridge. LEighty-three years afterwards the 
drawbridge tower rendered effectual service in 
diverting the course of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s rebels, 
who, as Cade’s and Wat Tyler's before them had 
been, were recruited in the southern counties. 
Twenty-three years more over, the old grey 
masonry becoming month by month more ruinous, 
until in 1577 the citzens resolved to remove the 
dilapidated structure and build a new tower ; but 
—and this is the very gist of my proposition—not 
on the same site. Then it was that, in prospect 
of the demolition of the tower of 1426, the heads 
were removed from that, the drawbridge tower, 


* That is to say northernmost in relation to the piers 
south of the centre, the chapel, pier. 

+ Bear in mind the drawbridge was not covered by any 
tower when Wat Tyler's following forced this approach 
to the City in 1481. 

1 It is to be observed that the encroachments of dwel- 
ling houses = the bridge were slow and gradual ; two 
towers at the Southwark end, to be hereafter located, and 
the chapel of St. Thomas were all the superincumbent 
edifices on the bridge at, and probably for some century 
after, its completion. See the text further on, 


where they had been from time to time e 
since its erection—the ‘‘on the bridge ” indicated 
by Catesby—to the summit of the gate-house at 
the Southwark bridge foot, long since re-edified 
after its destruction by the Lancastrians a hundred 
and odd years before. Here the archzological 
confusion ins, Mr. Richard Thomson (the 
antiquary) in his almost exhaustive work The 
Chronicles of London Bridge, quoted by both your 
correspondents Messrs. Rimpavutt and Noste— 
arcades ambo in these pleasant fields of ex- 
— (4" §. x. 149)—at one place adopts 
tow’s account of “a beautiful and chargeable 
Piece of Work, all above the Bridge being of 
Timber” (see preceding reference to Stow’s Survey) 
being substituted for the old tower, but he (Mr, 
Thomson) assigns it, I think Ican show erroneously, 
to this site, i.¢., north of the drawbridge ; and in 
another place inconsistently locates the celebrated 
Nonsuch House, presumably erected—indeed he 
himself so ascribes the erection—about the time of 
the re-edification of the drawbridge tower, on the 
identical site, namely, over and north of the draw- 
bridge. Now it is certain that two different 
buildings—and I think I shall demonstrate that 
they were not identical—could not be coincidently 
erected on a site that would certainly not suffice in 
its dimenions for more than one of the two. That 
Mr. Thomson knew that they—i. ¢., the new timber 
tower described by Stow and the other wooden 
edifice, Nonsuch House—were two different build- 
ings he evinces by giving an engraving of each. 
Seymour, Survey of London (vol. i. chap. viii. p. 51, 
folio edit.) boldly asserts that Stow’s ‘‘ beautiful 
and chargeable Piece of Work all above the Bridge 
being of Timber,” “is the Nonsuch House spoken 
of in the last chapter,” i.¢., the chapter describiog 
the bridge itself, apart from the towers surmounting 
it. In this assumption, so far as I can make it out, 
he is followed by Maitland, Pennant, Northouck, 
and Hughson ({[ am bound to admit that none 
of their views is very clearly or emphatically 
expressed), and by later authorities, such as 
Britton (Londiniana), and such very recent writers 
as Charles Knight (London) and Walter Thorobury 
(Old and New London), some more or less un- 
equivocally than others. But out of the confusion 
I gather that most of these authors share Mr. 
Thomson’s error of ascribing two different and 
coexistent buildings to the common site of one. 
Nemo. 
(To be continued.) 


* “The ways through which my weary steps I guide 
In this research of old antiquity 
Are so exceeding rich, and long and wide, 
And sprinkled with such sweet variety 
Of all which pleasant is to ear or eye, 
That I, nigh ravish’d with rare thoughts’ delight, 
My tedious travel quite forget thereby.” 
Altered from Spenser, The Fairy Queen, bk, vi., Prologue 
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PARCEL POST IN 1682. 


About the year 1680 an upholsterer named 
Murray proposed the establishment of a London 
district penny t; his scheme was sanctioned 
and commenced, but he very soon assigned his 
entire interest in the undertaking to Mr. William 
Dockwray, who, according to Chamberlayne (Pre- 
sent State of England, 1682, part ii. p. 245), was 
“an ingenious and knowing Citizen of London.” 
He established within the bills of mortality five 
hundred receiving houses, and employed a very 
great number of messengers, whose duty it was to 
call at these receiving houses every hour to convey 
all letters to the sorting houses, of which there 
were seven, “and presently convey the letters to 
their respective directions.” There were at least 
four daily deliveries to all parts of London and its 
suburbs, and eight deliveries in the more central 

The system thus devised, and carried out 

y an enterprising citizen, with permission, but 
single-handed—the chief office being at Mr. 
Dockwray’s own private residence in Lime Street 
—gave general satisfaction, and was very largely 
used by the citizen. When it was fairly at work, 
and when all the minor difficulties incident to the 
commencement of so large an undertaking had 
been surmounted, the authorities of the Royal Post 
Offize became “aware” of its existence, jealous of 
its increasing utility, and determined to destroy it. 
The Royal Post Office was then an establishment 
neither designed nor kept on foot for the general 
convenience and welfare of the people, but was 
farmed for the sole use and benefit of the king’s 
brother, James, Duke of York. The law officers 
of the Crown were, therefore, soon called in, Mr. 
Dockwray was speedily shown to be in the wrong, 
and his whole arrangement was confiscated by the 
Royal Post Office, or rather by the agents of the 
Duke of York. 

Into the history of the Post Office generally I 
do not purpose now any further to enter, my 
object being to draw attention to the fact that the 
scheme as first proposed and carried out by Messrs. 
Murray and Dockwray had the distinct object of 
carrying very quickly and cheaply not only letters, 
but also parcels, Chamberlayne says, “ For one 
penny is most speedily conveyed any letter or any 
parcel not exceeding one pound in weight or ten 
pounds in value, to and from all parts within the 
weekly bills of mortality.” When Dockwray was 
disposseseed and his establishment taken on by 
the Royal Post Office, it was continued to be 
worked, but in a somewhat modified manner. 
After a time Dockwray had a pension of 500/. a 
year granted to him, and subsequently he was 
employed as controller of the penny post depart- 
ment, but he only held this office for three years 
namely, from 1697 to 1700, when he was dismi 
iM consequence of complaints made against him ; 


amongst these was especially his treatment of 
It was said, “ He forbids the taking of 
any bandboxes (except very small) and all parcels 
above a pound, which when they were taken did 
bring in considerable mer to the office, they 
being nowat great charge sent by Portersin thecitty 
and coaches and watermen into the country, which 
formerly went by penny post messengers much 
cheaper and more satisfactorily.” At the com- 
mencement Dockwray declined to carry parcels over 
the value of 10/.—a very prudent regulation ; and 
Guy Miege, in 1703, describing the system as then 
carried out, says, “ The value to be made good by 
the office provided the things be securely enclosed 
as they ought, and fast sealed up with hard wax 
under the impression of some remarkable seal ; 
but not otherwise.” In 1682 patients might send 
to their apothecaries penny notes, and receive in 
return through the penny post their medicines. 
Weight is mentioned, but not size ; it is obvious 
that size must soon have become a consideration, 
It might be very convenient to ladies to desire their 
caps to be sent to them by the penny post, but it 
was clearly impossible for the postmen to carry 
them in bandboxes for a penny! In spite of all 
drawbacks and difficulties, Miege says that this 
branch of the post office made a clear profit of 
about 2,0001. a year. Epwarp 


GRANTS OF WILLIAM IIL 
(Continued from p. 406.) 

April, 1693. A Grant and Assigne™t unto Henry Her- 
bert, Esq., of 2,181/. 4s. 64d. owing to his Maj from 
Bevass Floyd on his accot of y* Revenue of Wales, where- 
of he was Rece® as also of 3241. 3s, 4d. depending on Mr. 
Nashes accot as Receiver of those Revenues for y* Year 
ending at Mich’mas, 1688, and all other arrears appear- 
ing to be due from y* said Nash to y* 15 March, 1692, 
with an Assignem! of a proportionable part of a yearly 
summ payable to Gilbert Whitehall and his Heirs out of 
y® Excise for y* summ of 8241. 4s, oweing by y* s* White- 
hall to y* s* Floyd, of w°" y* say* Whitehall was there- 
upon to be discharged. 

An Authority under y* Privy Seal for paying 6,000/. 
unto St J°° Guyes out of y* 20,0001. to be raised by 
Wood sales within y* Forest of Dane in six years from 
y® date, at y® rate of 1,000/.a year. This in considera’on 
of his faithfull services. 

A Grant and Assignemt unto James Herbert, Esq' of 
y® sev" Parsonages or Rectorys of Milton and Harston in 
y® County of Kent, and all houses, Lands, Tythes, and 
other profitts thereunto belonging, forfeited by y* 
Attainder of St Edward Scott wt» y® Arrears and Mesne 
profitts thereof, 

May, 1693. A Demise unto George Sayer and J™ 
Sayer, Esq" of y* Lordship and Mannour of Muckland 
wth its appartenances in y* County of Lancaster, and of 
Leewood Park and other Lands and Hereditam“ in y* 
s* County for y*° Term of 99 years from y* Death of 
Queen Dowager, part of whose Joynture y* s* Premisses 
now are, concurrant w' the termes granted or to be 
granted by y® s* Queen or her Trustees therein, and 
under y° yearly Rent of 10s. 

June, 1693. A Grant and Demise unto Eliz* Hamil- 
ton, widdow, of 3 Messuages w'* their appartenances 
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late in y* Tenure of J’ Bonneck, and severall other Mes- 
suages, Lands, and Tenem™ lying near Hide Park in y* 
County of Midd’x haben'd for 99 years from y* Ex- 

ira’on of a term of 31 years heretofore granted to Thom’, 
ate Lord Culpepper, under the yearly Rents of 10s. 

A Grant unto S* Cornwall Bradshaw and others of all 
y* Estate, real and personall, of J’ Hynde, late of 
London, Goldsmith, extended and seized for severall 
debts and summs of Mony due to y® Crown Haben’d for 
y® severall terms and Estates. and under such Rents as 
were payable to y* Crown at y* time of y® seizure thereof, 
w‘h all arrearages and Mesne Proffitts of their premizses 
to their only use and behoof. 

Augt 1693. A Grant unto Joseph Hornby, his Heirs, 
Executors, and Assignes, of all y* Estate, both real and 
personal, of Edmond Robinson, of Burkand, in y* County 
of York, Clerk, and Benjamin, his son, forfeited to his 
Maj” for their Conviction and Attainder of High 
Treason. 

Augt 1698. A Grant unto y* Bishop of Litchfield and 
Coventry and St Asaph, their Heirs, Executor, Adminis- 
trators and Assignes of certain Rectorys w" their ap- 

artenances in y* County of Montgomery, and severall 
Tithes and Glebe Lands in y* s* Rectory's, all of y* clear 
yearly value of 400/. found and seize‘ into his Maj'* 
hands as parcell of y* Estate of y* Marquis of Powys, 
forfeited for Treason, for y* residue of a Term of 21 
years upon a Lease thereof, in being from y*® Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church in Oxon upon y* severall 
Trusts following, viz*, first to discharge y* reserved Rents 
payable for ye same, then to reimburse y* s* Bishop of 
Coventry 380/. Next y* charges a3 well of thie Grant as 
of y° Mannagement of the Trusts therein, and then to 
distribute y* Residue of y* profitts in augmenta’on of 
severall vicaridges. 

Sep>er 1693. A Grant unto Eliz* Bennett of severall 
Goods of Thom* Jones to y* value of 581. 11s. 6d. seized 
into his Maj'** hands by y* then Sheriffs of London upon 
a capias utlegatum issued against y* s* Jones at y° Suite 
of y* s* Bennett. 

Oc*er 1693. A Remise and Release unto St Sam, Dash- 
wood, St Stev. Evance, S* Henry Furness, Francis Dash- 
wood, and Thom* Pennyman, of his Maj"* Moeity, Right, 
and Title of and in y* Seizure of raw Silks appraised 
at 14,7181. 17s., and forfeited by reason of unlawful Im- 
porta’on of, and in y® severall Shipps wherein y* same 
was imported, and y* furniture, ammunitions and provi- 
sions thereto belonging. 

A Release and discharge to y* Governor and Comp* of 
Merchants trading to y* East Indies (in Considera’on of 
16,6382, 16s. 11d. p* into y° Exchequer, and 1,361/. 13s. 1d. 
by y™ payd into y* Court of Exchequer in part of Prizes, 
making together 18,0002.) of y° Moeity reserved to y* 
Crown upon their former Charters of y* Goods of Persons 
trading without License within y* limits of their s* 
Charters before Lady Day, 1693, w°" have been seized 
and condemned by y™, as also a release of y* tenth Part 
reserved to his Maj'¥ of all Shipps and Goods taken as 
Prize in prosecution of y* Warr against y* Great Mogul ; 
and of and from 7,9402. 1s. 9d. decreed in y* Court of 
Exchegqt to be p* by y® s* Comp* to his Majesty with a 
Grant of his Maj'’* tenth of all such prize Goods as are 
yet remaining in y* hands of y* Commanders of their 
Shipps, and have not been apply* to y* Use of y* Com- 


ny. 

‘A Grant unto St Jno Hoskins, K**, his Heirs and 
Assignes for ever, of all those Islands called Ascension, 
Trinidad, and Martin Vaz, scituate between y* 18 and 22 
Degrees of Southern Latitude, and between ye 18 and 25 
degrees of Longitude West from y*® Meridian of London, 
and alsoe y* Office of Sheriffs within y* s* Islands, yeild- 
ing to his Maj'’ y* fourth part of y* Profitts of all Mines 


of Gold and Silver wrought in y* s* Islands on y* 5th day 
of No®er yearly, of w°" Islands y* s* S'> Jno was also 
appointed Chief Governour during his ¥.ai'y* Pleasure, 

an’ 1693. A Grant unto Meshac Smith, the then 
Vicar of Hendon, and his Successors for ever of a Pen- 
sion of 100. per annum out of y* Rents and Profitts of 
certain Rectorys and Tythes there, being part of y* 
Estate of y* Marquess of Powyss, and forfeited to his 
Maj'¥ by his attainder, w'® an immediate Guift of 
as s* Meshac Smith out of y* same. 

an’ 1693. A Grant unto S* Algernoon May, and 
also to W™ Petit, Esq™ now Keeper of y* Records in y* 
Tower, of y* yearly Summ of 2501. to each of them 
during pleasure out of y® first fruits and annual tenths 
of y* Clergy w'® a Grant of an additional Salary of 2500. 
per ann, more to y® sayd Petit in case he survives y* said 
Algernoon. 

Feb'y 1693. A Grant unto Craven Howard and others 
of y* use of all such Waters as run down y® Com’on 
Sewers within y° Bills of Mortality (excepted as therein 
tor tated haben’d for 99 years at 5 markes per ann, 

ent. 

A Grant unto Maynard, Duke of Schonberg and Lein- 
ster, and y* Heirs Male of his body (in considera’on of 
his father’s services and Losses), of 4,000/. per annum, 
payable out of y* Revenue of y® Post Office until y* 
summ of 100,0002., intended by his Maj'’ to be given to 
his s* Father for making provision for himself and 


| family, shall be pay*:—Mem*, An account of this was 


given to y* House. 

A Grant or Demise unto W™ Blathwayte, Eeq™ in 
consideration of his good Services, and of 5711. 1s. 114d. 
p* into y® Excheq™ of y* Mannor of Egham with its 
apparten’ces and other Lands, Demesne Rents, and 
Heridam® in y* County of Surry, Haben’d for 99 years 
from y* Death of y* Queen Dowager (part of whose 
Joynture y* s* premisses are), concurrant w'® such termes 
as are or shall be granted therein by her said Majesty, 
under the yearly Rent of 3/, 6s. 8d, 

A Grant or Demise uuto Geo. Booth, Esq* (in con- 
sideration of 9501, pay* into y° Excheq' ), of Mannour 
of Westham in y* County of Essex, w* its appartenances, 
together w'® Hamfreth Wood, parcell of y® s¢ Mannor 
and ye Ground and Sale of y* same, Haben’d for 99 
years from y* Death of Queen Dowager, part of whose 
joynture s‘ Premisses are, concurrant wt such termes 
as are or shall be granted therein by her Majesty or her 
Trustees, under y* yearly Rent of 1802. 15s. 53d. 

A Demise unto Charles, Earle of Carlisle, S* Geo. 
Fletcher, and Thos, Bendlows, Junior, Esq™ of all y* 
Estate found by Inquisition to be forfeited to his Maj¥ 
in y® County's of Cumberland and York by y® attainder 
of S* Richard Grahmme of High Treason, Haben’d for 
99 years from Lady-day, 1693, if y* s‘Sir Richard shall 
so long live, under y* yearly Rent of 500/. for y® pre- 
misses in Cumberland, and 3002. for those in York, w™ a 
Clause to determine an Annuity of 600/. payable be 
vertue of his Maj'’* Letters of Privy Seal out of y® s* 
Estate to y° Wife of y® 8 Sir Richard and Covenants on 
y® Leases part to pay 4002. p. ann. to Susan, relict of 
Reginald Grahme, Esq™ Deceased, and 20/. per annum to 
Sir Henry Goodrick of Thomas Leister, Esq’. 

Wituam Sykes, M.R.C.S. 


Mexborough. 
(To be continued.) 


Smaxspeare’s Patt -Bearers.— Who were 
Shakespeare’s pall-bearers? I am unaware if the 
question has ever before been asked, much less if 


patient research has found out. According to the 
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Philadelphia Times of Oct. 25 America gives rest 
to the bones of one of them. Your Yankee con- 
temporary, on its own authority joined with that 
of the Buffalo Courier, asserts that on a slab of 
red sandstone in a graveyard at Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, may yet be deciphered these words :— 
“ Here lies the body of 
Edward Heldon, 

Practitioner in Physics and Chirurgery. Born in Bed- 
fordshirc, England, in the year of our Lord 1542. Was 
contemporary with and one of the pall-bearers of William 
Shakespeare, of the Avon. After a brief illness his spirit 
ascended in the year of our Lord 1618—aged 76.” 

The thing looks at first like a clumsy hoax. 
Shakespeare died in 1616, when this Heldon must 
have been seventy-four years old—not a likely age 
for emigrating to a distant wild country. But 
your Yankee contemporaries state that the stone 
has been a “‘ feature” of the district for at least a 
hundred years. There is said to be preserved a 
copy of the Fredericksburg Gazette published in 
1784, in which appear some verses, from which the 
following is quoted :— 

“ Por in the churchyard at Fredericksburg 

Juliet seemed to love, 

Hamlet mused, and old Lear fell, 

Beatrice laughed, and Ariel 

Gleamed through the skies above— 

As here, beneath this stone 

Lay in his narrow hall, 

He who before had borne the pall 

At mighty Shakespeare’s funeral.” 
The stone is said to have originally stood in the 
graveyard of St. George’s Society, but somehow 
got removed to the “ Masonic Yard” (burial-ground, 
presumably), where it now lies under a locust tree. 
One of the oldest residents, a Mr. Samuel Knox, 
vestryman at St. George’s, has been interviewed 
and “ remembers the stone well ”:— 

“Tt stood, he said, probably in the line of Burnside’s 

road through the graveyard, It was considerably 
battered from his early recollection and had settied quite 
deep in the ground, the exposed end leaning at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees. He had not seen it since the 
war. How it drifted over into the Masonic ground is 
one of the mysteries of the war, but there it is, flat on its 
back, under a tangle of weeds and creepers, with the 
upper corner chipped off and the old English lettering 
dim, but traceable.” 
The whole story smacks strongly of Yankee 
lmagination. But if any of your readers have 
friends in Virginia, the affair may be worth a two- 
pence-halfpenny inquiry. C, C, Osporye, 

Salisbury, 

[We have been favoured by our correspondent G Ls B., 
of Cincinnati, with a copy of the New York Times of 
October 20, giving the same information. } 


Mareiace or tue Parents or Dr. Jony- 
soy: Two Jonnsons ConTeMPoRARIES. 
—Not means to have seen elsewhere in print 
& record of this marriage, of which the W. Salt 
Library at Stafford has a minute (Salt MS, 208), 


written in the hand of Edmund Malone, I tran- 
scribe and enclose it, with Malone’s words ap- 
pended :— 

‘* From the Register of Packwood in Warwickshire. 

1706. Mickell Johnsones of lichfield and Sara ford 
maried June the 9th 

copied by the Revd Mr Blakeway in 1811. 
the father and mother of Dt Samuel Johnson,” 

Thus far the minute, first copied, it would seem, by 
the learned historian of Shrewsbury. It seems 
singular that nearly at the same date there was 
a Michael Johnson at Chester, as appears from 
Ormerod’s Cheshire, by Helsby, p. 215, where, 
A.D. 1702, the mayor, William, Earl of Derby, 
having died on November 5, his successor is said 
to have been Michael Johnson. The names 
Michael and Samuel were commonly used by 
Johnsons, however, and, by a more singular co- 
incidence, the embryo lexicographer had from this 
cause his aspirations as a translator nipped in the 
bud, for he was informed, after he had printed two 
sheets of a new translation of Fra Paolo’s History 
of the Council of Trent, that a clergyman of the 
name of Samuel Johnson was already engaged 
upon the same work, J. 

Stafford, 


Rererence to Dr. Jonyson.—Perhaps the 
following letter, relating to Dr. Johnson, may be 
new to many of your readers. It was found, I 
think, among the papers of the grammar school of 
Solihull, in Warwickshire :— 

Solihull y* 30 August 1735. 

Srz,—I was favoured with yours of y* 13* inst. in due 
time but deferred answering it till now, it takeing u 
some time to inform the ffwofees of the contents thereof : 
and before they would return an answer, desired to make 
enquiry of y* caracter of M* Johnson, who all agree that 
he is an excellent scholar, and upon that account de- 
serves much better than to be schoolmaster of Solihull, 
But then he has the caracter of being a very haughty 
ill-natured gent: and yt he has such a way of distorting 
his fface (w» though he cannot help) y* gent think it 
may affect some young ladds: for these two reasons he 
is not approved on, y* late master Mr, Crompton’s huf- 
fing the ffeofees being stil in their memory. However 
we are all extreamly obliged to you for thinking of us, 
and for proposeing 80 good a schollar, but more especially 
is, dear sir, your very humble servant 

Hexry GRESWOLD, 
Ep. Gorpon Durr. 
Wadham College, Oxon. 


Faistan.—Mr. W. J. Thoms, the founder of 
“N, & Q.,” besides his Anglo-Saxon studies, has 
always taken an interest in that neighbouring 
subject of Frisian, much neglected here. In- 
deed Mzeso-Gothic has had a preference over it. 
Mr. Thoms advocated a Frisian Guild, and it will 
interest all students of our language to know that 
the Bible Society has just brought out the Gospel 
of in Frisian. To the — of 
the Dialect Society in particular this little tract 
will be acceptable. H. ©, 
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Damaces Breacn or Promise Caszs.— 
The following extract from the Law Journal of 
November 22 should, I think, find a corner in 
the pages of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ The 10,000. awarded to the plaintiff in Finney v. 
Cairns (otherwise Garmoyle) is probably the largest 
amount of damages ever recorded in this country in an 
action for breach of promise of marriage. The nearest 
approach to it is 3,500/., given in 1835 to a solicitor's 
daughter for the loss of ‘the alliance of a solicitor who 
had inherited a considerable fortune from his father 
(Wood v. Hurd, 2 Bing. N.C. 166). In 1866 the sum of 
2,500/. was awarded to a milliner’s daughter as com- 
pensation for losing a husband in the shape of a young 
gentleman with 900/, a year (Berry v. Da Costa, 35 Law 
J. Rep., C.P. 191); but there were circumstances in the 
case tending to make the damages exemplary. In former 
times, apparently, it was more common for disappointed 
husbands to bring actions than now, and in the reign of 
William and Mary 400/. was awarded for the loss of a 
lady worth 6,0002. (Harrison v, Cage, Carth, 467)—the 
largest sum, we believe, awarded by unsympathetic 
jurymen to a male plaintiff. No doubt as large, and 
— larger, sums than the present have been paid 
out of court; but we now have an assessment, agreed 
upon by all concerned _ sanctioned by a jury, of a 
countess's coronet at 10,00 
In the Annual Register for 1824, in the “Chronicle” 
for December 22, will be found a short account of 
Foote v. Hayne. This was an action brought by 
the celebrated actress Maria Foote, afterwards 
Countess of Harrington, against “ Pea- Green” 
Hayne for a breach of promise of marriage, and in 
which a verdict was given for the plaintiff with 
3,000/. damages. G. F. R. B. 


A Lapy’s Description or THe TeLecraru 
tn 1819.—In a journal kept by a lady of rank in 
1819 occurs the following curious account of what 
she considered the process of telegraphing to be : 
“The merits of the telegraph are much discussed — 
a new invented machine, by the French, for the 
speedy communication of news, by means of seeing 
writing from a great distance, through a telescope, 
which saves much time and travelling expenses.” 
I think the above may be worthy of a nook in 
“N. & Q.” D. G. OC. E. 


“Gerra en moute.”—Having had occasion to 
refer to Willshire’s Introduction to Ancient Prints, 
at p. 188 I met with an extract from the diary of 
Abbot Jean le Robert in which the above expres- 
sion is used, which has puzzled many learned 
persons, as upon it partly rests the question 
whether books were printed with movable types 
in the Netherlands so early as 1446. The original 
runs: “Item, Voor een Doctrinale getté en molle 
dat te Brugge door Marquart, den eersten schriver 
van Valenciennes, in Januari [= 1446] voor 
Jacquet liet halen. 20 Sols tournois,” &. This 
Hessels translates, “ which I sent for from Bruges, 


allowable, the sense would be: “Item. For 9 
Doctrinal which, when I was at Bruges, I sent 
for through Marquart, the first writer of Valen- 
ciennes”; or, if “den eersten schrjver” was, in 
1446, equivalent to “van den eersten,” then, 
“from the first writer of Valenciennes.” More. 
over, Littré gives under “ Moule,” “Certain 
nombres de feuilles de vélin, ou de parchemin, 
entre lesquelles on met les feuilles d’or et d'argent,” 
All things being taken into consideration, it seems 
that those who maintain that the abbot simply sent 
for a manuscript on vellum, bound up into a book, 
are right. Ratra N, James. 


Continuous may be worth 
noting as a rare occurrence in modern books that 
the two volumes of Life and Letters of Bayard 
Taylor, just published by Mr. Elliot Stock, are 
paged continuously, the first page of text of 
vol. ii. being numbered 415. Jonn 


“Insutan Arrogance.”—It is amusing to 
observe how the travelling Briton frequently feels 
himself aggrieved by the stupidity of foreigners 
who persist in pronouncing names of places in 
their own countries according to their own 
manner. That this is no new feeling on the part 
of the English is, I think, beautifully manifested 
in the following extract from The History of the 
Straits, written in the middle of the last century 
by Col. James, of the Royal Artillery. The author 
says (vol. i. p. 62):—“ Opposite to Gibraltar is the 
bay of that name, which the Spaniards, after their 
corrupt and abusive manner, pronounce Khibral- 
tar!” R. Stewart Parrersoy. 

Hale Crescent, Farnham, 


Soperstition amMonae THe — The 
coolies from the Presidency of Madras on board 
ship resort to the following means to ensure fair 
wind and fine weather. Amongst themselves they 
collect small bits of money or any other valuables 
they may possess, which they tie up in a bag, and 
commission a sailor to take up and tie on to one 
of the masts, when they believe a god comes down 
in the night and takes it away as an offering. It, 
of course, always disappears, one of the sailors 
ascending after dark and bringing it down, to 
share the contents with his fellow sailors. Another 
method is to collect similar odds and ends and to 
cast them broadcast into the sea from the stern of 
the vessel. Both means, I am told, they believe 
will bring a favourable wind and fair weather. 
The earlier superstition is probably encouraged by 
the sailors, owing to the lucrative result to them- 
selves, ALPHA. 


Mispatnt.—This instance of the unconscious 
humour of “John Bull’s neighbour” must be 


by Marquart, the first writer of Valenciennes in 
Jan. xtyv.,” &., with two commas. Now, if we 


embalmed. It is clipped from the Catalogue 
Mensuel de Livres Rares et Curieux of a Parisian 


translate “ door” by “through,” as [ believe is | bookseller:— Chaloographimania or the portrait 
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collector and Frintseller’s Chronicle witz infatua- 
tions of every description...... London, 1814, in-8, 
y. 3.” Frank Reve Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Queries concerninc Bishop Key. — The 
Monk and the Bird.—Can any one tell me 
to what source this legend is to be traced? 
Archbishop Trench has written a poem on it. 
Cardinal Newman refers to it in his Grammar of 
Assent ; but neither recollects whence it came to 
him. The former thinks it may have been from 
Drexelius, but I cannot get at that writer in 
Torquay. For those who do not know it, I may 
add that the legend records how a monk who was 
perplexed by the thought of eternity was taught 
to understand it. Bishop Ken tells the story thus 
(I quote the last verse only) :— 

“The Bird, by her harmonious Note, 

Allured him to a wood remote ; 
Three centuries ber song he heard, 
Which not three hours to him appeared, 
While God, to his dimsighted, doubtful thought, 
Duration boundless, ive, taught.” 
It is obvious that the answer to this question may 
throw light on Ken’s range of reading beyond the 
books in French, Italian, Spanish which were 
once his, and the catalogue of which now lies 
before me. 

Confirmation under the Commonwealth.—When 
Ken was six years old, in 1643, episcopacy 
was abolished, and the use of the Prayer-book 
= by the Long Parliament. Where and 
iy what bishop was the boy likely to have been 
confirmed? Bishop Skinner, of Oxford, is said by 
Bowles (as usual without a reference) to have been 
the only bishop who held ordinations during the 
Commonwealth, and Bathurst, afterwards Pre- 
sident of Trinity and Dean of Wells, to have 
been his examining chaplain. Are any bishops 
known to bave confirmed at that period ; and, if 
80, what was the practice of the Anglican clergy 
at that time as to the age of candidates ? 

Mr. William Jones—The Nonjuring bishops 
seem to have found that, even though they were 
not engaged in conspiracies, it was necessary, in 
sending their letters through the Post Office, to 
use the arts of conspirators. Ken’s letters to the 
Norwich (Lloyd) are always addressed 
to Mrs. Hannah Lloyd. His own alias was Mr. 


William Jones. A search among old correspond- 
ence of that period might possibly bring to light 
letters so addressed that would turn out to be 
important, 


“ Oblectamenta Pia.”—A copy of this book was 
given to Ken, presumably by its author, L. D., by 
a friend who signs himself Timotheos +-, and who 
writes in terms of the most devoted attachment. 
Can any one tell me more of the book or its writer ? 

This batch of questions may, I think, suffice for 
the present. Your readers will, I am sure, be 
glad to hear that my search, or rather that of the 
kind friends who are helping me, has brought to 
light a rich mass of materials, unpublished sermons, 
letters, poems, meditations, and the like. 

E. H. Prumprre. 

Carlsbad Villa, Torquay, 


“Portis poritters”; “ Bussetts”: “ Bur- 
Lions”: Bartes.”—In a valuable manuscript, 
once belonging to Henry VIII., and composed in 
his time, are the following words, requiring ex- 
planation, viz., Pottis potillers—the then pottle- 
pots ?—bussells, on which sometimes armorial bear- 
ings are said to be engraved ; bullions, on which 
cups and other vessels are said to stand ; bailes, 
sometimes described as being in lions’ mouths. 
Can any of your correspondents kindly explain the 
meaning of these words ? E. N. 


Works on Garpenina.—Will some of your 
correspondents kindly give me information as to 
works or publications upon gardening? I want 
some brief particulars of each of the more modern 
publications, say title, with name of author, date 
of publication, and, if available, brief summary of 
contents. What means would be most likely to 
provide me with details? Is there any dictionary 
or catalogue that would help me ? 

Epuunp J. F.L.S. 

Chester. 


Lavy Howarp.—Information is desired as to 
a Lady Howard of whom there is a portrait in 
Aynho Park, Northamptonshire. She is painted 
holding an open letter in one hand, bearing the 
date Feb. or Jul. 28, 1721, and signed ‘‘ Mary 
Chandos.” <A seal on the envelope of a coat of 
arms with a harp in one quartering ; supporters 
resembling lions and three crests. No more of the 
letter legible. L. C. 


Dicuton’s to the re- 
ferences concerning these caricatures, and replies 
as to whom they represent, some time ago, I find 
no mention of one of which we have a copy in 
the reference library of this gallery, in addition to 
one in the possession of my own family, viz., that 
of “A View of Holland,” which represents my 
grandfather, Mr. Swinton OC. Holland, a distin- 
guished merchant, partner with the original 
Baring Brothers, in which position he greatly 
assisted in negotiating their famous loans to the 
Bourbons on their restoration, 1814-5. He died 
suddenly in Messrs. Baring’s office, January, 1827. 
The sketch is unsigned, but I believe it was drawa 
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on the Stock Exchange by Richard Dighton. Can 
any one inform me whether there is any caricature 
of the first Lord Alvanley (Sir Pepper Arden) in 
the Dighton series ? L. Hotvanp. 
National Portrait Gallery. 
See 3° S. iv. 410; vi. 187; vii. 119, 188; ix. 370, 423; 
tsa 70, 99, 180, 413, 519; 4% S, vii, 418 ; 5 8, iii, 387, 


Frirot.—At 5 8, x. 436; xi. 154 there are 
two attempts to explain the origin of this 
heraldic term. One supposes fylfot to mean 
fowl-foot ; the other contributor suggests that 
it is equivalent to fele foot, i.¢., many-footed. 
A third etymology has been proposed, namely, 
fier-fote, four-footed. It is impossible to be satis- 
fied with any one of these three explanations, as at 
present they are all mere guesses, unsupported by 
any evidence. We know nothing of the history of 
the word; we cannot even be sure that the word 
is in origin English. May I be allowed to repeat 
a query I sent six years ago? Who first uses the 
word fylfot? Is it to be found in any Middle 
English text ? A. L. Maruew. 


Mristatore or Face anp Hanp.--I have a 
singular miniature of the close of the last century 
or beginning of the present, concerning which I 
should like information, if such can be obtained. 
It is in a handsome gold setting, with a solid 
hook to attach it to a chain, and is in size about 
Zin. by 2hin. The face, which is in profile, is 
long, sharply cut, and handsome, with a certain 
resemblance to that of John Kemble. The hair, 
apparently powdered, is white, and falls over the 
forehead, less in the shape of a fringe than in thin 
locks or tufts; the eyebrows are dark, and the eyes 
apparently blue. The face is clean shaven. Costume, 
adark buttoned coat with broadish collarand lappels, 
a white double waistcoat, a white linen or muslin 
necktie, with no collar. What is most striking in 
the miniature, and should identify it, is a pictured 
hand on the obverse. This hand, which occupies 
about two inches of the obverse, is of abnormal 
length and slenderness, and might probably have 
been taken after death. The nails are also very long. 
The thumb and little finger seem disproportionately 
long. The wrist is clasped by a light narrow wrist- 
band of a full-sleeved shirt fastened by links of 
coral. The appearance of the whole is rather 
ghostly. A. ©. 8. 


Buryine or Wircnes.—W. W., who edited 
the examination of the witches at “St. Osee’s,” Essex, 
complains that witches in England could only be 
‘hanged. Reg. Scot also, bk. ii. c. iv., where he holds 
W. W. up to scorn, says the same, while afterwards 
he s of their being burnt abroad. The Act 
33 Henry VIII. c. 8, made witches as felons to 
suffer death or forfeiture, and without privilege 
of clergy or sanctuary, This Act was repealed by 


that of 1 Edw. IV. co. 20, but a similar act, enter. 
ing more into detail as to the punishments to be 
in each case inflicted, was enacted 5 (not 1, as 
sometimes stated) Eliz. c. 16. By what law and 
at what time was the execution of them by burn- 
ing ordained in Great Britain ? 

Br. NicHotsoy, 


Enoravers’ Proors or tne Penny Postacr 
Sramp.—The commission to engrave the first post- 
age stamp was originally given to Charles Heath; 
but, as he feared his eyesight was not good enough 
for such fine work, he handed it over to his son 
Frederick. The price agreed upon was, [ 
am told, 602. The first plate was so lightly 
engraved that it was impossible to electrotype 
it, so it was re-engraved in a much darker 
manner, About twenty years ago Mr. D. T. 
White presented me with six impressions, printed 
direct from the copper- plates ; these had been given 
to him many years before by Frederick Heath. 
I concluded at first that this set was unique, but 
was afterwards told that the collector who was in 
the habit of getting the earliest proofs of the annual 
plates from the engravers might have had some, 
(I forget his name, but my uncle, Mr. Robert 
Graves, A.R.A., once told me, and also that he 
knew him well. This collector always wrote the 
particulars of each proof in a very neat hand at 
the bottom of the paper.) Curiously enough, this 
year I saw in a shop-window a sheet of four 
impressions, with this same collector’s writing on 
it, and secured it at once. I should much like to 
know whether any other impressions exist, and 
also the above collector’s name, if any of your 
readers know it. The following is a description 
of the impressions I have :— 

Cancelled plate:—1. The etching with the 
background not filled in behind the hair and in 
front of the coronet ; 2. Duplicate of the above ; 
3. Touched proof, with the unfinished parts put in 
in indian ink ; 4. Finished proof, before any in- 
scription top or bottom ; 5. Duplicate of the above; 
6. Finished proof, with the words “ Postage, one 
penny,” engraved at the bottom. . 

Second plate :—1. Etching with head left white; 
2. Unfinished proof, with some white left behind 
the hair and neck ; 3. Finished proof, before any 
inscription top or bottom; 4. Duplicate of the 
same. ALGERNON GRAVES. 

Roslyn House, Finborough Road. 


Morner (See 2"4S. ix. 244.)—Some- 
times when one is tempted to send a question for 
insertion in your columns, it “ gives one pause” to 
remember that the information desired may be 
something which nearly every one knows already. 
E. H. K., a letter from whom appeared in your 
issue of March 31, 1860, apparently feared that he 
was asking for such information, for he begins by 
the apology, “I am afraid that I am asking an 
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often-answered query.” He then says, “I entreat 
you to tell me whether anything is known of 
Mother Hubbard’ or her husband, before the 
publication of Spencer’s [sic, with a c¢] Mother 
Hubbard [sic] tale, and the equally excellent, if 
not superior, Father Hubbard tales of Middleton.” 
Perhaps E. H. K.’s apology was not necessary; for 
I think that his question, at any rate, has never 
been answered. If you think that the lapse of 
nearly a quarter of a century justifies me in re- 
peating the question, I should like to do so, with 
regard to Mother Hubbard (or Hubberd—an a is 
the more familiar in the nursery rhyme, but 
Spenser seems to have used the ¢ spelling uni- 
formly, and that seems more reasonable for a word 
that rhymes with cupboard). As to Father Hub- 
bard, I suspect that that name is simply made 
from the other. But the name Hubbard itself? 

I should like, also, to ask for light on the first 
title of Spenser’s poem, viz., Prosopopoia. It is 
plainly mpoowroroia, with the penultimate 
syllable pressed out in the Anglicizing. But did 
Spenser introduce the Anglicized form? Is it 
found in any other writer, either before or after 
1591? And does Spenser mean by the word a 
masking or personating by the fox and the ape, 
who are the heroes of his tale, so that we might 
almost translate by Transformations; or does he 
mean that the story is itself a szpoow7orotia, 
that is, a dramatic tale ? 

P.S.—Edmund Bolton, the author of Hyper- 
critica (? 1615), wrote a Latin poem on the taking 
of the body of Mary Queen of Scots from Peter- 
borough to Westminster Abbey (in 1612). Warton 
mentions a MS. draft of this in the British 
Museum (MSS. Cott., Tit. A. 13, 23). The name 
given to it is “ Prosopopeia Basilica.” 

J. W. Tompson. 


“A Lerrer [ReLatixe To Mapricats] written 
by Dr. Burney to Mr. Walker, Dublin, 1798.” I 
should be glad if any reader of “ N. & Q.” could 
tell me where I can see a copy of the above. I 
have reason to believe it has never been printed. 

C. Surer. 

76, Oseney Crescent, Camden Road, 


Amuyot.—Where in London did the antiquary 
Thomas Amyot die? He died Sept. 28, 1850. 
6. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


can I find a good 
account of the life and works of this eminent 
Italian? Has any good translation of his books 
been yet published ? If so, by whom ? 

T. Cann Hucues, B.A. 

Chester. 


_“ Tue Mary Truck ; on, A Leap ror Lire.”— 
Under this rather sensational heading there ap- 
peared in the Saturday Magazine for May 16, 


1835, a sea tale purporting to be a sailor’s yarn, 
which the editor gives as from the pen of Capt. 
Basil Hall. It is written with literary skill and 
technical knowledge; and I am satisfied, from 
its internal evidence and peculiar expressions used, 
that it is by an American author, perhaps Feni- 
more Cooper or Washington Irving. Can any 
of the readers of “N. & Q.” mention the real 
author with any degree of certainty ? 
H. Y. Powett. 


Banmars Mews lies between Jermyn Street 
and St. James’s Square, not far from Piccadilly 
Circus. What is the origin of the name? 


Brompton. 


Artuvur Youna, author of Sic Weeks’ Tour 
through the Southern Counties of England, &e. 
He was a son of the Rev. Dr. Young, Prebendary 
of Canterbury and chaplain to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. Can any correspondent 
obligingly inform me as to his family and arms ? 
I should be also glad to know what was the 
Christian name of his son, who purchased an 
estate in the Crimea, and whether he left any 
descendants. 8. G. 


A Navat Frac.—In more than one MS. 
coloured drawing of Elizabethan ships of the royal 
navy I have seen a flag on the ensign staff at the 
stern of the vessel. It is striped horizontally, and 
has no border. The stripes run thus: a centre stripe 
blue, then white, yellow, white, yellow, white, yellow 
—making three white and three yellow alternate 
stripes on each side of the blue. Can any one 
explain what this flag was, and what the colours 
signified ? The jack, in each case, is carried on 
the mainmast, and in one drawing it has a faint 
yellow border round the three outer edges. 

Grorce F. Hooper. 

Streatham. 


Dean Hatt, or Durnam,—Can any one supply 
me with information concerning the ancestors and 
other relatives of this dignitary? He was married 
in 1794 to the Hon. Anna Maria Byng, third 
daughter of the fifth Viscount Torrington. Had 
he any issue by this marriage ? C. W. 58. 


MownicipaL AND Acapemic Heratpry.—Have 
the works on the above topics by the Messrs. 
Hope, referred to in “N, & Q.,” 6" 8. i. 484, ever 
been published ? P, J. ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen, 


Portrait or Louis XIV.—I am the possessor 
of a portrait of this monarch when an infant, appa- 
rently between one and two years old. It has all 
the characteristic waxiness and vivacity of ex- 
pression of Mignard’s painting. The infant is 
perfectly nude, with a jewelled order suspended 
from its neck, and is caressing a black cat, 
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Perhaps Mr. Rater James or others of your 

readers could kindly inform me if there exists a 

duplicate of this interesting portrait, and where. 
J. Rozensaum. 


Gasxantu, Geexisz, Stinton Famitizs.— 
A member of each of these families was Vicar of 
Barking, during the eighteenth cen- 

ss all the printed information pro- 
ke in Stinton as found in Boase’s History 
of Exeter College, and The Life of Bishop Porte- 
ous by Hodgson. Further particu’ars desired. 
J. MasKeLt. 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, 8.W. 


Avtnor or Orations Wantep.—Who was the 
author of Tres Oratiuncule habite in Domo Con- 
vocationis Oxon, dated St. Mary’s Hall, December, 
1743? They were spoken on the occasion of con- 
ferring the honorary degree of D.C.L. on James, 
Duke of Hamilton ; George Henry, Earl of Lich- 
field ; and John, Earl of Orrery. If by the public 
orator of that date, who was he ? 

M. Boyte. 


Replies. 


THE INQUISITION. 
(6" S. x. 309 ) 

Here is a list of books from notes made at various 
times. It is neither exhaustive nor discriminating, 
and may be incorrect in places, but may, never- 
theless, be of service :— 

Paolo (P.). Discorso dell’ Inquisitione nella Venetia. 
4to, 1689, 

The Bl Inquisition of Spain. 8vo. 1656, 

Dellon’s Account of the Inquisition at Goa (in French). 
Paris, 1684. 

Relation de I'Inquisition deGoa. 12mo, Paris, 1687. 

Dellon’s —— of the Inquisition at Goa. Translated. 
4to. London, 1 

History of the Inquisition at Goa (in Dutch). 12mo. 
Amsterdam, 1697. 

Proceedings of the Inquisition in Portugal. 8vo. 1713. 

Geddes (Michael). Inquisition of Portugal. 8vo, 1714. 

Histoire des lagen 2 vols. 12mo. Cologne, 1716. 

Piazza (H. B.). we uisition in Italy. 4to. 1722. 

Martin (Isaac). Sufferings in the Inquisition in Spain. 
12mo. 1723 and 1724. 

Limborch (Philip). History of the Inquisition. 
— by Samuel Chandler. 2 vols, 4to. Lendon, 


(W.). Brief Remarks on Chandler's History 
(and other 

Dellon’s Inquisition at Goa, 8vo, Dublin, 1732. 

Baker (J.). History of the Inquisition. 4to, 1734 
(Samuel). History of Persecution. 8vo. 

Memoirs of Gaudentio di Lucca (Inquisition at 
Bologna). [By Bp. Berkeley?} 8vo. 1738. 

Coustos (John). Sufferings dl Freemacoary in the 
Inquisition at Lisbon. 8vo. 1746 

arrative of the Original of the “Inquisition, 1748, 
Marchant (John). Bloody Tribunal. 8yo, 1756 


al oe des Inquisitions. 2 vols, 12mo. Cologne, 


759 

Rozelli, L'Infortune Napolitain-—sa Prison dans I'In- 
quisition, 2 vols. 12mo. [translated by Defoe]. 1761, 

Memoirs concerning the Inquisition. 8vo. 1761. 

Popish Cruelty Displayed, England’s Bloody Tribunal, 
4to. 1769, 

Marchant (John). Bloody Tribunal. 8vo, Perth, Neg 

Piazza, Account of the Inquisition. 4to. 177 

Relation de I’ . uisition de Goa. 12mo, 1798." 

Stockdale (J.). History of the Inquisition. 4to. 1810, 

Neil (A.). Vindication of Masonry, with an Account 
of the Sufferings of a Mason in the Inquisition of Por- 
tugal. 8vo. 1810. 

Narrative of the Persecution of Joseph da Costa, a 
Precmese, by the Inquisition at Lisbon, 1802, 2 vols 

vo. 1811 

Buchanan (Claudius). Christian Researches [Inquisi- 
tion at Goa]. 8vo, Cambridge, 1811. 

Influence of the Spanish Inquisition, Translated from 
Ei Espanol, a London journal. About 1811. 

Delion’s In quisition at Goa. Translated, with an 
account of Arch. Bower's Ex —_ from the Inquisition at 
Macerata. 8vo. 1812 and 1815 

Informe sobre el Tribunal de la Inquisicion,  4te, 
Cadiz, 1812. 

Discusion sobre cl Tribunal de la Inquisicion. 8vo, 
Cadiz, 1813. 

Chandler (S.). History of Persecution. New ed. by C, 
Atmore, with Buchanan on Inquisition at Goa (bk. iii), 
8vo. 1813. 

Wright's History of Inquisition. S8vo. 1816. 

Limborch’s History, abridged. Svo. 1816. 

Puigblanch (Ant.). Inquisition Unmasked. Trans, by 
W. Walton. 2 vols. 8yo. 1816. 

History of the Inquisition. 8vv. 1817. 

L'orente (J. A.). og! of the Inquisition of Spain. 
Translated, 8vo. 1826, 1828. 

Van Halen (J.). Narrative of Imprisonment by In- 
quisition at Madrid. 2 vols. 8vo, 1827. 

History of the Inquisition, 12mo. 1828. 

Escape of Fernand. de Alcantara from the Inquisition, 
8vo. Oxford, 1841. 

Fereal (V.). Mystéres de I'[nquisition. Svo. Paria, 

1845. 


Inquisition and Judaism. Lisbon, 1705. Translated 
by M. Mocatta. 8vo. 1845, 

History of the Inquisition, 12mo. 1850. 

No Popery! Horrors of the ae Nine leaves, 
12mo. 1850. 35th thousand, 1851. 

Simpson. Inquisition Revealed. 8vo. 1851. 

Davie (C. H.). History of the Inquisition. 8vo, 1851. 

Achilli’s Dealings with the Inquisition. 8vo. 1851. 

Rule's Brand of Dominic, or Inquisition at Rome 
Svo, 1852. 

Houghton (T.). Inquisition in all Ages. 12m>. Glas- 
gow, 1852. 

Gibbings (R.). Proceedings of Roman Inquisition 
azainst F. Manfredi. 8vo. 1852. 

History of the Inquisition. 2 vols, 12mo. 1855. 

Rule (W. H.). 7 of the Inquisition, 8vo, 1868; 
and 2 vols, 8vo. 1874 


The few books mentioned by Lowndes are in- 
eg in the above. Other authors are ~ 


by Chandler and Buchanan, and by C. 
Antidote against Popery, 1679, chap. iv. “The 
of Juan Periz, 1560, was reprinted 1848. 
Lithgow’s Travels, 1640, gives an account of 
his tortures by the Inquisition. There is a Life 
of Sixtus V., Inquisitor General, 8vo., 1704; 
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Christian Martyrology, with the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Inquisition, edited hy A. Clarke, 4to., 
n.d. W. C. B. 


The following bibliography, appended to Dean 
Kitchin’s article on the Inquisition in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, may be of use :— 

Eymerich (N.). Directorium Inquisitorum. Rome, 


Valdes (F). Edict establishing Procedure. Madrid, 


Paramo (L. de). De Origine et Progressu Officii Sancte 
Inquistionis, Madrid, 1593. 

Limborch (Philip von), Historia Inquisitionia, Am- 
sterdam, 1692. 

The Abbé Marsollier's Histoire de I'Inquisition (based 
on Limborch). 

Liorente (J. A.). Historia Critica de la Inquisicion de 
Espafia, Madrid, 1812-13. 

Gams. Kirchengeschichte von Spanien. Ratisbon, 


1876. 

Hoffman (F.). Geschichte der Inquisition. Bonn, 1878. 
L Inquisition le Midi de la France, 

The modern defenders of the Inquisition are: — 

Rodrigo (F. J. G.). Historia Verdadera de la In- 
quisicion. Madrid, 1876-7. 

Deti y Lara (J. M.). La Inquisicion, Madrid, 1877, 

Epwarp H. M.A, 

Hastings. 

The Sludent’s Encyclopedia gives the following 
list of works upon the Inquisition: —The histories 
of Nigrinus (1582); Paramo (1598); Marsolier 
(1613); Limborch (1692, the best of the old works); 
Rule (1874),—for the Inquisition in France, De la 
Mothe-Largon (1829); in Spain, Gonsalvi (1567), 
Arnold (1609), Bebel (1692), Puigblanch (English 
translation by Walton, 1816), De Maistre (Lettres 
sur l’ Inquisition Espagnole, 1822), Hefele(Ximenes, 
second edition 1851, trans. by Dalton, 1860); in 
Portugal, Herculano (1858) ; and at Goa, Dellon 
(1663), See also Brandt’s Netherlands, M‘Crie’s 
Spain and Italy, Ranke’s Popes, the works of 
Prescott and Motley, and Haureau, Bernard 
Delicieux et U Inquisition Albigeoise (Par. 1877). 
Precott’s statements regarding the Inquisition 
have been reviewed by Archb. Spalding, Miscellanea 
F, J. Overton, 

alsall, 


_ The best book on the subject is Limborch’s, 
in two volumes quarto, translated by Samuel 
Chandler, 1731. It is an elaborate work, and 
seems to be thoroughly trustworthy. It has also 
some engraved illustrations that for their grace 
and draughtsmanship are worthy of Raphael. 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Festivat or St. Mary tae Virats (6% S. x. 
269, 376).—Your correspondent who signs J. T. F. 
quotes the festivals of St. Mary from “ the Sarum 
and other calendars of the Roman rite.” In a 


calendar of English use in a MS, Portiforium 
(penes me, as they used to quote) there is no entry 
of Visitatio in July 2. Neither does it appear in 
the Winchester, nor the Exeter, nor the other old 
English calendars printed by Hampson, nor is it in 
the Runic calendar of the fourteenth century printed 
by Olaus Wormius, although the other five—Feb- 
ruary 2, “ Kindelmess”; March 25, “ Mariu M.i. 
fastu”; August 15, “ Mariu missa”; September 8, 
“ Mariu M. yfri”; and December 8, “ Mariu messa” 
—occur. The festival of Visitation appears to have 
been instituted by Urban VI., a.p. 1389, and con- 
firmed by the Council of Basil, a.p. 1444 (Martene 
de Rit., 1737, vol. iii, cols. 579-80). William of 
Worcester in 1459 seems to have noted the 
observance of it by the Austin Friars at Yuar- 
mouth as a novelty to him (ed. 1778, p. 375). In 
ordinary speech of Roman Catholics in Ireland 
the Assumptio S.M. is called “‘Our Lady Day 
in August.” Tuomas Kerscake. 
Bristol. 


A Portrait or Saaxspeane (6" x. 367) — 
* Zucro,” or “ Zucchero,” says the late Mr. Hain 
Friswell, in his Life- Portraits of Shakespeare (Low, 
Son & Co., 1864, p. 90), “could not well have 
painted our poet unless Shakespeare had sat to 
him abroad...... He left England in 1580, when 
Shakespeare was sixteen years old.” 

In the admirable series of articles on the portraits 
of Shakespeare by Mr. J. Parker Norris, of Phila- 
delphia (Shakespeariana for July, 1884, Triibner 
& Co., p. 230), this learned historian and critic 
says that the so-called Zucchero portrait 
** was formerly in the possession of R. Cosway, R.A., at 
whose house Boaden saw it, Cuosway c'aimed that it 
was an original portrait of Shakespeare. It was on 
panel, and on the back of the picture were the words, 
* Gugliem: Shakspere.’ It could not have been painted 
by Zucchero, for it represents a man of at least thirty 
years of age, and Shakespeare having been born in 1564, 
his portrait representing him of that age could not be 
the work of an artist who left Englund about 1530...... 
Nothing further is known concerning the history of this 
portrait, Cosway did not give Boaden any information 
beyond his belief that it was an original picture by 
Zucchero. The picture is of life size, in an oval, and 
delicately painted. It represents Shakespeare leaning 
on his right elbow. His hand supports his head, and 
the eyes look directly at the observer. The eyes are 
very singular, being oblique and somewhat like a cat's. 
The hair is very thick and black, the beard full and 
dark, while an enormous collar, open very low at the 
neck, falls over the shoulders, The costume is very 
plain. On the table on which the poet leans his arm 
are some papers. Boaden thought it resembled Tor- 
quato Tasso more than Shakespeare, and the eyes alone 
are enough to condemn it as a picture of the great poet. 
A mezzotint was made from this portrait by Henry 
Green, which was coarsely done, and very unlike the 
original picture. W. Holl engraved a well-executed 

late from the picture itself, which was published in 
Vivell’s Jnquiry in 1827,” 
Boaden further states, in his Inguiry (R. Trip- 


hook, 1824, p. 63):— 
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“ About a year before Mr. Coeway died, I called upon 
him to inspect the picture carefully again, that I might 
not be compelled to rely upon an impression made five- 
and.twenty years ago. He told me, on my pointing to 
its old position in his sitting-room, that he had lent it to 
a very amiable friend of his, a female artist, who had 
requested leave to copy it. While we conversed on other 
topics, he sent his servant to that lady, with a desire 
that she would indulge him with it for a few minutes. 
He was greatly surprised to find that the fair artist had 
returned it to him a considerable time since ; but it had 
not been replaced in his parlour, and he in vain tried to 
conjecture what had become of it,” 


Exit “ Zuccaros.” Este. 


This portrait could not have been painted by 
Frederic Zuccaro in 1612, for he died in 1609, 
and previous to his death had resided for some 
time in Rome. I quote from Fuseli’s edition of 
Pinkerton’s Dictionary of Painters. 

J. Carrick Moors. 


Rev. Ropert Tartor (6 §, x. 367).—This 

rson, known as “ the devil's chaplain,” was born 
in 1792 ; educated at St. John’s, Cambridge; B.A. 
1813 ; and was Curate of Midhurst for five years. 
He renounced his errors ultimately, returned to 
the communion of the English Church, and prac- 
tised as a surgeon at Tours, where he died in 1844. 
See his obituary notice in Annual Register, 1844. 
For accounts of his two trials for blasphemy see 
Annual Register, 1827 and 1831. 

Epwarp H. Marsuaut, M.A. 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


Mr. Hooper will find references to the author 
of The Diegesis in “‘ N. & Q.,” 5™ 8. vi. 429 ; vii. 
64, 212, 497. Thanks to Index volume for these 
references. When may we hope for General 
Index, say to end of Sixth Series Este. 


The Diegesis is said to have been published in 
1833 ; and his Devil’s Pulpit in 1831, and for this 
also he was imprisoned. Many of his books have 
been republished in America—his Astronomico- 
Theological Lectures in New York so recently as 
1857. In the Devil's Pulpit of 1831, in 2 vols., 
there is a sketch of the author's life. 


C. A, Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Litireston Famiry (6" §. x. 229, 292). — 
There is, or was, in North Ferriby Church, East 
Yorkshire, a marble monument to Brigadier Luke 
Lillingston, died April 6, 1713, aged sixty, and 
Elizabeth his wife, died October 18, 1699, aged 
fifty-eight. There are some fields near the village 
called ** Lillingston Closes.” 

East YorKSHIRE. 


Curious Surnames (6" §. x. 209, 335). — 
Christ is not an altogether uncommon name in 
Hungary. We hada driver of the name once when 
visiting St. Martinsberg Abbey from Raab, and 
it was rather startling to find that the Hungarian 


friend who accompanied us was saying to him now 
and then the very words ascribed to the Wander- 
ing Jew, “Go faster, Christ!” R. H. Busk, 


Scottish Provers “Don Juan” §, 
x. 266, 315).— At the second reference Pror, 
Sxear writes, “ I have little doubt that there was 
a parallel form, ‘Claw me, claw thee.’” Iam able 
to quote the following passage for the use of the 
expression :— 

“The curres which barke the most do seldome bite. 

Let coxcombs curry favour with a fee, 

Extoll their braines, with Claw mz, I'l claw thee.” 

H. Hutton, Sa/yrical Epigrams, 1619, p. 31; 
Follie’s Anatomie, reprinted for the Perey 
Society, 1842. 

F. C. Terry. 

Cardiff. 


The idea of the proverb is as old as Horace at 
least :— 
© Frater erat Rome consulti rhetor, ut alter 
Alteriua sermone meros audiret honores ; 
Gracchus ut hic illi foret, huic ut Mucins ille,” 
Epist., ii. lid. ii, 87-9. 
W. F. Hosson. 
Temple Ewell, Dover. 


In Ray’s Collections of Proverbs the following 
occurs, “ Ka me and 1’il ka thee,” to which is 
added these parallels: “ Da mihi mutuum testi- 
monium” (Cic., Orat. pro Flacco); Lend me an 
oath or testimony ; Swear for me, and I'll do as 
much for you; or, Claw me and I'll claw you; 
Commend me and I'll commend you ; and “ Pro 
Delo Calaurium,” Neptune changed with Latona, 
Delos for Calauria. Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


The emendation claw is tempting, but it is 
wrong. Byron’s phrase, according to Naus, was 
robably a Scottish one, commonly adopted in 
Pngland in Elizabethan times under the forms 
k, ka, kay, kawe. The word appears to be the 
Scottish ca (pronounced caw)=drive. Curiously 
enough, this proverbial use is not given in either 
edition of Jamieson’s Dictionary. 

Er. Nicttorson. 


Carneprats (6 x, 244, 376). — Bristol 
Cathedral was once spoken of as “The College,” but 
I fancy the name has quite fallen into disuse, 
Writing as a Bristolian by birth and a 
residence, I may say that the only persons 
remember calling habitually the cathedral “The 
College,” were my mother and her brother and 
sisters, who were either born or dwelt from in- 
fancy in the neighbourhood, and of whom the 
youngest died seven years ago, at the age of eighty- 
four, College Green, in which the cathedral stands, 
and College Street and College Place in the 
vicinity, preserve the name of the Augustinian 
foundation. In the present day “The College” 
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would be universally supposed to mean the great 


Exeter Cathedral is usually referred to by the 
mass of Exonians as Peter—thus, “‘ My watch is 
right by Peter.” Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Janissary (6" S. x. 246,315).—Zenker (Turkish 
Dict.) gives c'erik, armée, troupe, troupe auxiliaire, 
T. P.; Kieffer, tchertk, troupes auxiliaires, P.; 
Johnson (Pers. Arab. Dict.), charik, auxiliary 
forces, P.; but this word, as well as yefii, is also 
found in the Uigur, on which language the Os- 
manli-Turkish is, to some extent, based. Klap- 
roth’s vocabulary of the Uigur has ‘“tscherik, 
Heerfiihrer, Krieger, Tat. tscherik ”; and “ yanghi, 
neu, Tat. yangha.” Mr. Ross O'Connetw’s re- 
mark was unnecessary. I did not claim the ety- 
mology as my own. I merely wished to correct 
what I considered an error. R. 8S. Caarnock. 


At the risk of being pelted with red herrings 
by Mz. Maruew and your other correspondents, 
I venture to assert that this word is purely Persian, 
from jan, life, and nisdri, a thrower away, from 
the verb niserden, to throw away, which makes 
nisdrum in the present tense, and nisdri, the noun, 
from it. A “thrower away of his life,” corre- 
sponding nearly with our “ forlorn hope,” would 
be a title much more appropriate to these haughty 
soldiers than the “young lot,” such as yent-cheri 
would imply. J. 


Reportep Speecu or Prussian Rover (6% §, 
x. 429).—Atpua asks for the name of the Prussian 
ruler whose speech he quotes. He was Frederick 
the Great, and he made the remark on seeing a 
scurrilous placard about himself on the wall. See 
Macaulay’s essay, Life of Fred., p. 674. 

J. Wastiz Green. 


This saying belongs to Frederick the Great. 
Lord Macaulay relates the story in his essay :— 

“ He once saw a crowd staring at something on a wall. 
He rode up, and found that the object of curiosity was 
& scurrilous placard against himself. The placard had 
been posted up go high that it was not easy to read it. 
Frederick ordered his attendants to take it down and put 
itlower. ‘ My people and I,’ he said, ‘ have come to an 
agreement which satisfies us both. They are to say 
what they please, and I am to do what I please,’ ” 
Despotism epigrams, truly. 

pwarD H. Marswatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings, ” 


Gtoco p’Oco (6% §. x. 249, 276, 393, 429), —I 
have to apologize for an error, inadvertently com- 
mitted, at the last reference. Peccavi! I stated 
there that “there is no evidence, so far as I know, 
that it [the game of the goose] was played ip 

eacham’s day.” I might have known better, for 


A same book (La Maison Académique, 1659) 


which I quoted the description of the “ jeu 


du hoca,” the “jeu de Poye” is also described. 
This I had overlooked ; but, for the reasons I then 
gave, this does not impair the probable correctness 
of my theory that the “jeu du hoca,” or giwoco 
d’oca, was the game to which Peacham intended 
to refer. It is not likely that he would call by an 
Italian title a game which, if he knew at all, he 
knew under its French or English name. 
Junttan MARSHALL. 


Bisnop Kew (6% S. x. 426, 456).—Dr. 
TRE’s entensive knowledge scarcely permitting him 
to ignore any printed facts in this matter, I am 
somewhat diffident in calling attention to the will 
of Izaak Walton, jun., as possibly throwing some 
light on the later history of the bloodstone ring 
bequeathed by Dr. Donne to Izaak Walton. The 
bequest I refer to runs as follows : “‘ Imprimis, To 
my Dear and Loving only Sister Anne Hawkins 
the Elder, all the Gold, whether Rings or broad 
Peices w I have.” The will bears the seal of 
the ring. This Anne Hawkins was the wife of 
Dr. Wm. Hawkins, Prebend of Winton, and 
Rector of Droxford, in Hants, obit. July 17, 1691. 
She died on August 18, 1715, leaving two children, 
William and Anne Hawkins. William left an 
only son, who left an only child Frances, who 
married in 1790 Thomas Knapp Blagden, a book- 
seller of Winton. No issue. Salisbury friends 
who recollect the many relics of Walton possessed 
by Dr. Hawes of the Close (1836) may be able to 


state whether he was in possession of the ring. 
Tint. 


Bensamin Wricur (6% x. 447)—In Wal- 
pole’s Catalogue of Engravers the following entry, 
under the name of Benjamin Wright, is given: 
“ A Roiall Progenie our most sacred King, James I., 
fourteen medalions interspersed with roses of York 
and Lancaster, Lond., 1619, large half sheet, 
231. 2s.; Lake.” Anecdotes of Painting (1828), 
vol, v. p. 67. G. F. R. B. 


Bookworm (6 §, x. 386).—Some live book- 
worms resembling cheese-maggots were found at 
work in volumes of Surius in the University 
Library here. We keep them in a little bottle of 
spirits, where they will do no more harm. In the 
Ripon Minster Library are books with the burrows 
of some very much larger kind of worm, but I 
have never caught one of this sort alive. 


Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


or Lorp Beaconsrieip (6" x. 
309, 352, 457).—The cutting from the Jewish 
Chronicle at the last reference gives an incorrect 
version both of Mr. Disraeli’s becoming a Christian 
and of Mr. Rogers’s visit to Isaac D'Israeli. Mr. 
Rogers was a Unitarian, and it is, therefore, un- 
likely that he should have taken him to church. 


What Mr. Rogers did for him was to recommend 
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him to a school where his being a Jew would be | 
no hindrance. Toa Unitarian school he was sent, 
and till lately many of his old schoolfellows were 
alive. There may be some still. He was not 
baptized for some time after. Those who re- 
membered his school career testified to his being 
at that early date quite as different from all those 
around him as he was to his dying day. 
H. f. G. 


Last Drine Sprrcues (6% §. x. 69, 153, 
257).—Permit me very sincerely to thank your 
correspondents who, under the signatures of box. 
stance Russet and Apna, have kindly come 
to my assistance. With reference to the work to 
which the lady courteously refers me, it is inac- 
cessible so far as I am concerned, the British 
Museum apparently not possessing a copy—at all 
events, I cannot find it under any head in the 
Catalogue. ALpaa’s reference to the Bibliographer 
has been of the greatest assistance to me; but 
would that obliging correspondent add to his 
kindness by a more explicit reference to Fennell’s 
Antiquarian Chronicle and Literary Advertiser ? 
The notice he refers to does not appear in the first 
volume, at p. 70, date October, 1882. Is there 
a second or a third volume !—any other p. 70 I 
have not referred to—or is p. 70 an error or 
misprint? If so, can he kindly correct it? 


Nemo. 
Temple. 


Menpep or Enpep S, x. 246, 296). — 
“He neither mends nor ends” is a very common 
form in the North of England, said in sympathy 
either with the poor invalid himself, or with the 
family who are impoverished by his long illness. 
** He neither does nor dies” is another like form, 
both of which are so common that they must have 
been in use before Mr. Spurgeon was either born or 
thought of. Perhaps it may save fature trouble 
if I add that “born or thought of” is, I also 
believe, pre-Spurgeonite. 


Date or Purase: Poor=Deceasen (6" §. ix. 
309; x. 15, 134, 196, 278, 337, 397).—Dr. Cuance 
says that we English “‘are not an expansive 
people,” and so we seldom use the word poor in 
a sentimental sense of the living, though we do 
so use it of the dead. But the expressions poor 
fellow, poor soul, poor thing are commonly used 
of the living everywhere; and in the North, at 
least, these and the like of these are very common, 
even under circumstances where a Southron would 
hardly understand them. Not long ago I was 


talking to an old friend, a Yorkshire fisherwoman, 
about Molly her daughter, a brave and honest girl, 
and Molly’s sweetheart, a worthy young fisherman, 
* And so they are going 
“‘ Aye, aye, poor things!” 


approved by her mother. 
to be wed,” said I. 
answered the house-mother, sadly. 


Why poor 


things? Partly because she thought of them 
with tenderness—partly because, though her own 
married life was a happy one, she well knew the 
anxieties and troubles that are laid up for a fisher- 
man’s wife. So, again, when the Prince Consort 
died, every one, high and low, was heard exclaim- 
ing, “The poor Queen!” Nay, if I mistake not, 
these very words formed the text of an article in 
the Times. Dr. Cuance’s use of the word e- 
pansive is new to me in English. I should have 
thought that we were about the most expansive 
people on record, not excepting the Romans, 
“ England, her mark,” as Carlyle says, is every- 
where. M 


Having resided a long time in Hanover for the 
purpose of thoroughly acquiring the German lan- 
guage, I can fully endorse Miss Busk’s statement 
that arm and selig are words which I also have 
come across in books in the sense of late, deceased, 
although, of course, it is very difficult after a lapse 
of time to give quotations. I have asked German 
friends in London, and they agree with me. 

Epwarp R. Vrvyay, 


Butt-Facep Jonas (6 x. 387). — Sir 
William Jones, Attorney-General in 1675, was a 
friend of Bishop Burnett ; he was much pleased 
with Burnett’s Memoirs of the Hamiltons, and, 
having read it, sought his acquaintance. The 
bishop, in his Own Times, 1724, i. 396, says of 
him :— 

** He was no flatterer, but a man of a morose temper, 
so he was against all the measures that they took at 
Court......Jones was an honest and wise man. He had 
a roughness in his deportment that was very disagree- 
able ; but he was a good-natured man at bottom, and a 
faithful friend. He grew weary of his employment and 
laid it down. The quickness of his thoughts carried his 
views far, and the sourness of his temper made him too 
apt both to t, and to despise, most of those that 
came to him.” 

North, in his Examen, 1740, p. 507-10, gives 
an account of his ceasing to be Attorney-General, 
and soon after going into Parliament as represen- 
tative of Plymouth. He was “ weary of the Plot 
Prosecutions,” and became the chief leader in in- 
troducing to the House of Commons the Bill for 
excluding the Duke of York, which, mainly 
through his influence, was passed by the Commons, 
and then thrown out by the Lords, in great part 
due to the influence of the bishops. North says 
that Jones’s action in taking part against the court 
** was felt by him not to be consistent with the decorum 
of a servant, who though never ro ijl used should not 
publicly fly in his quondam master’s face...... After the 
Oxford Parliament he did not appear much abroad...... 
= of the Rye Plot were a burthen to bis 
mind,” 

After this he attended a meeting of some of the 
leading men of the faction at Mr. Hamden’s house 
in Buckinghamshire, where he met his death :— 


“ And it is said an unaired bed gave him a great cold; 
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under which infliction, having lead at his heart, Nature 
wanted force to master the distemper ; so it turned toa 
malignant Fever and carried him off.” 

In a note on the great debates of 1680 in Grey’s 
Debates, vii. 451 (taken from Temple’s Memoirs), 
it is said that 

“the late Attorney-General at his firat entrance into the 
House espoused the Bill of Exclusion with a warmth 
and vehemence which were not natural to him; and 
having the fame of being the greatest lawyer in Eng- 
jand, and a very wise man ; being also known to be very 
rich, and of a wary or rather timorous nature, made 
people generally conclude that the thing was safe and 

t 2 


Epwarp Sotty. 


Tae Ocpest Famity Esatanp (6% 
ix. 503; x. 113, 159, 210, 350, 376).—It may be 
worth while to point out that in Vanity Fair 
Thackeray uses the name Wapshot as that of the 
typical English country gentleman. “Sir G. 
Wapshot and Sir H. Fuddlestone, old friends of 
the house,” cut Sir Pitt Crawley dead, on account 
of his goings on during the last year of his life. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Guamis Mystery (6 S. x. 326).—How can 
the mystery of Glamis Castle be solved “by the 
death of one of the family,” as mentioned in 
“N. & Q.” by F.S.A.Scot., when the knight in 
ancient armour is still said to haunt the castle 
and the Jesuit to be seen at times in re ad ? 


Inventor or Stream Navication (6" S. x. 
264).—Historically, Blasco de Garay, a Spanish 
sea officer, in 1543 is credited with driving a 
vessel at Barcelona, of two hundred barrels 
burden, by steam machinery and paddles. The 
machinery consisted, it is said, of a caldron of 
boiling water and a complex system of wheels 
and two paddles driven by steam. In 1826 one 
Thos. Genzales, Keeper of the Archives at Simancas, 
published from the archives a record of Blasco’s 
trial of his boat on June, 1543. A record is also 
given by Navarrete in his work, Coleccion de los 
Viages y Discubrimentos. The boat steamed two 
leagues in three hours, and was reported upon by 
commissioners appointed by the Emperor Carlos L., 
Charles V. of Germany. Ravago, State Treasurer, 
objected in his report to the invention, on the 
ground of its expensive and complex nature and 
the danger of the explosion of the boiler. Blasco 
de Garay was handsomely rewarded, however, for 
his invention ; but nothing further or practical 
came of it (Sir John Rennie, 1846, and other 
authorities). The machinery is supposed to have 
been devised after the manner of the steam machine 
of Hero of Alexandria, .c, 130. W. C 


“Tue ” x. 248, 378).—I do not 


can be the same as that referred to by Mr. C. A, 
Warp. I have all the numbers of the latter, which 
were printed at Basingstoke. The editor of these, 
so far as I can learn from the printer, Mr. C. J, 
Jacob, was Mr. C. Massey, then residing at Basing, 
and Ido not think Mr. J. 8S. Buckingham was in any 
way connected with the publication ; perhaps your 
correspondent Mr. C. ©. Massey can tell us more 
about it. Mr. Warp says it was complete in 
three numbers. This is scarcely correct ; the three 
numbers were dated respectively September, Octo- 
ber, and November, 1866, and in December was 
issued a supplement to No. 3, four pages. The con- 
cluding “ Notice to Correspondents” runs thus:— 
“We have received gratifying communications from 
a number of correspoadents regretting the extinction of 
The Sphinx, We are, therefore, pleased to be able to 
announce that The Sphinx has declined to be extin- 
guished, and that, therefore, No, 4 will appear on the 
same date as this sheet. Our own connexion with our 
undutiful offspring is at an end; but as we continue to 
wish it well, we are glad to advertise the fact that it has 
found an editor with far more time and ability to do it 
justice. We therefore venture to express a hope that 
the support which has been kindly extended to us may 
be continued to our successor.” 
Who was the new editor? Perhaps Mr. J. S. 
Buckingham. And how many numbers appeared 
after No. 3? J. 8. Arrwoop. 
Exeter, 


May I point out that Mr. C. A. Warp’s answer 
is no reply to my query? I venture to think 
that this is perfectly clear for three reasons. First, 
because the information which Mr. Warp gives 
relates to a paper called The Sphinx, and not to 
The Sphynz, and is it not so written in the books 
of the catalogues of the British Museum ? Secondly, 
because a monthly periodical of double acrostics 
can hardly be described as a political paper. 
Thirdly, because Mr. James Silk Buckingham 
died on June 30, 1855, so that a paper the first 
number of which was published in 1866 could 
not have been “one of James Silk Buckingham’s 
numerous ventures.” 

Through the means of old advertisements in 
some of Mr. Buckingham’s books, I have 
ascertained that this “ weekly jourral of politics, 
literature, and news” was established in July, 
1827, and that its existence terminated either 
at the end of 1828 or in the beginning of 
1829. It was afterwards published, I believe, in 
four volumes. I still want to know the exact date 
of the first and last numbers of the paper, and 
shall be greatly obliged to any reader of “ N. & Q. 
who can give me this information. 


Dr. Ricuarp Forster (6™ S. x, 407).—Wood 
in his Fasti Oxontenses, under date 1573, says he 
was the son of Laurence, son of Will Forster, of 


the city of Coventry, and graduated at All Souls’ 


think the publication inquired about by G. F. R. B. | College ; he was admitted Doctor of Physic July 
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2, 1573, and died in London in 1616, “to the 
sreat reluctancy of all those that knew his profound 
earning.” Dr. Munk, in the Koll of the College 
of Physicians, i. 69, says that he was probably ad- 
mitted in 1575, was Censor in 1583, Consiliarius 
in 1592, Treasurer in 1600, and President from 
1601 till the time of his death. Though eminent 
as a physician, his favourite study appears to have 
been mathematics, Camden in his Annales re- 
cords his death in 1616 in these words, “ Martii 
27 Richardus Forsterus Medicina Doctor et nobilis 
Mathematicus obiit.” According to Watt’s Biblio- 
theca, i. 379, he published only one work, entitled 
Ephemerides Metereologice ad ann.1575, Secundum 
Posittum Finitoris Londini, Lond., 8vo., 1575. 
I have never seen this, and believe it to be rare; 
there is no reference to it in Ames’s History of 
Printing. Epwarp Sot ty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 

[Phe Rev. E. MaxswAut adds to this information that 
Wood observes that “after the death of Nicholas Krach or 
Kratzer many of his books came into the hands of that 
eminent mathematician Dr, John Dee, and some into 
those of Dr. Rich. Forster, a noted physician and mathe- 
matician ” (Athen. Oxon., fol., tome i. col. 64, Lond., 
1691). Mr. J. Dreper quotes from the Bod- 
leian Catalogue, “ Fosterus (Ric.), M.D. Hphemerides 
Meteorographicea ad ann. 1575 Secundum Positum 
Finttoris dini, 8vo., Lond., s.2.". Mr. C, A. Warp 
and G. F, R. B. also communicate most of the above 
facts. } 


Arms Wanstep: Perkins or Urton: 
Coterox : : Kerte x. 408).—The 
arms of Perkins of Ufton are given, with a pedi- 
gree of three generations, in the Visitation of 
Berkshire, 1664-6, printed in the Genealogist, 
vol. vi., 1882, p. 73. The arms are blazoned 
as, “Or, a fess dancettée between six billets 
ermine. Crest, a pineapple stalked and leaved 
proper.” The representative of the family 
was a minor at the time of the Visitation. Sir 
Bernard Burke, in the 1878 edition of his General 
Armory, gives the name of the seat as “ Upton 
Court,” and also assigns Teddington, Middlesex, 
as a residence of the family, and blazons the crest 
as “a pineapple ppr., stalked and leaved vert.” 
In the same edition the crest as carried by the 
Berkshire family is also blazoned for Perkins of 
Bunney, Nottinghamshire, and the arms of the 
Ufton, or Upton, line appear on cantons in the 
coats of Perkins (Parkyns) of Bunney and Perkins 
of Worcestershire (Harl. MSS. ). 

In the General Armory (1878), s.v. “ Colfox,” 
are given four coats: “1. Sa., six fleurs-de-lis or. 
Crest, out of a ducal coronet or, a demi-wolf de- 
vouring a hand az. 2. Or, on a chief az. three 
foxes’ heads erased of the field. 3. Sa., on a chief 
ar. three foxes’ heads couped gu. 4. Sa., on a 
chev. ar, three foxes’ heads couped gu.” Whether 
one of these belongs to the Merrington family I 
cannot profess at present to say. 


Figges, in General Armory (1878), bears, “Sa, 
a fret erm.,a chief chequy ar. and of the field, 
Crest, two anchors in saltire az, stocks gu.” No 
county is assigned. 

Keel and. Kele, both of London, are given; but 
no Keile of Barkler, Dorsetshire. Kele, or Kayle, 
of London, is cited from the Visitation of London, 
1568; and there is also Kayle of Cornwall; but I 
do not know that these would be of use to Me. 
WILLIAMs, O. H. E. Carmicnart, 

New University Club, 8.W. 


S, x. 428).—I am obliged to Mr. 
Terry for pointing out an unlucky misprint in 
my reference for this word, a misprint which really 
had its origin in my attempt to give fuller infor- 
mation. I ascertained from Todd’s Johnson that 
the word phacton occurs in “ Night 5” of Young’s 
Night Thoughts, and at once endeavoured to verify 
the reference. I found that in my own copy of the 
work the lines were not numbered, and that 
Night 5” was a canto of considerable length. I 
thought it would save my readers trouble to count 
from the end of that canto instead of from the 
beginning, and accordingly made a note that the 
required line is “line 245 from end.” But, alas! 
after ascertaining this, the words “ Night 5” slipped 
out of the reference, and left it incomplete after all. 
I now think it probable that (as the new quotations 
seem to show) we took the word from Latin, but 
should be very glad of further information as to 
the date and manner of the introduction of 
phaetons. I may add that I remember such a 
carriage nearly forty years ago, which was always 


called a faytun, or in glossic spelling fai‘tn. This , 


was in the neighbourhood of London. 
Watrter W. Sxear. 
Cambridge. 


I do not know that we did take the word from 
the French. If we had taken it straight from the 
Greek charioteer of the sun it is pretty certain 
that we should long ago have suppressed the A. 
Littré’s quotation of 1792 can prove nothing at all 
about the introduction of a word into England 
that occurs in Young’s Night Thoughts, published 
December, 1743; in Warton’s Phaeton and One 
Horse Chair, published 1777, or before; and Cum- 
berland’s Observer, No. 49, 1785. The lines from 
Young are:— 

“ Like Nero, he’s a fidler, charioteer, 
Or drives his phaeton in female guise.” 

This occurs “ Night 5,” about line 820. In Holy- 
Oke’s edition of Rider's Latin Dictionary, ed. 1633, 
the word phaeton is not given. May we conclude 
from this that the phaeton was a vanity started in 
Puritan times? It is well known that Cromwell 
got spilt in Hyde Park. Noél, Dict. Etymol., 8.0. 
says it was so called by metonymy, the vehicle 
being put for the driver, and adds:— 

“Ce sont ordinairement de jeunes élégans qui # 
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servent de ces sortes de voitures, qui les conduisent eux- 
mémes avec beaucoup de rapidite ; et les dangers qu’ils 
courent, et font courir aux passans rendent l’allusion 
plus sensible.” 

La Fontaine employs the word facetiously for a 
carter, “‘ Le phaéton d’une voiture a foin” (Fable vi. 
18). If this be all that can be said it would go to 
show that the metonymy had been originated in 
England nearly one hundred and fifty years earlier 
than in France, and certainly I think that during 
the last two centuries, what with’ Rumbalds, gigs, 
and curricles, we have started more new driving 
yehicles thanthe French. A great many men now 
pronounce it as a word of three syllables—I should 
generally. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


The quotation from Young’s Night Thoughts 
will be found in the fifth night, line 245 from the 
end. See Works of Edward Young (1813), vol. i. 
p. 120. This word is also used by Thomas Warton 
in the lines commencing thus:— 

“ At Blagrave’s, once upon a time, 
There stood a phaeton sublime.” 
To this a note is appended (in Chalmers, vol. xviii. 

124) to the following effect: “ Blagrave, well 

nown at Oxford for letting out carriages, 1763.” 

G. F. BR. B. 

E. H. Marswaxt supplies the quotation from 

Young. } 


Memories or St. Matruew's, Farpay Strreer 
(6" S. x. 425).—Not one of the inscriptions quoted 
by Mr. Hirwett in the above article remained in 
the church at the time of its demolition; they were 
all destroyed in the Great Fire. Mr. Hipwett’s 
article appears to be made up from Stowe or his 
editors, without any knowledge of what the 
“church lately demolished ” contained, and it is 
expressed in a way calculated to mislead the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” E. J. S. A. 


Srrikixe in THE Krne’s Cover (6 S. x. 269, 
399). — The Sir Ed. Knivet, Serjeant Porter to 
Henry VIITI., could not be referred to, for Weaver 
(Mon., p. 815) describes the epitaph of Jane 
solar, who died 1561, in which occurs the 


“Twenty years and three a widow's life she led.” 
The Sir Edmund Knevet may probably have been 
Sir Edmand of Bucknam, uncle to Baron Knivet, 
who seized Guy Fawkes. He was aged seven 
years 8 Henry VIII. (Collins, Baronetage, 1720, 
vol. i. p. 126). The Masters Cleer of Norfolk 
were at the time many, and therefore it would 
be absurd to be positive that any one of them was 
the one mentioned by Sir R. Baker. 

V. B. Repsrone. 
Woodbridge. 


Suture (6% §. x. 280, 
296, 396).—The issue of this coin is described in 


several numismatic works. See Hawkins’s Silver 
Coinage of England, p. 407. It was struck for 
distribution to the populace at the duke’s entry 
into Dublin as viceroy. In Major Thorburn’s 
very useful recent treatise on English coins and 
their average monetary value it will be found these 
shillings are quite as cheap in England as here. 
The value of a coin depends on rarity, condition, 
and demand, is liable to sudden fluctuations, and 
its determination is influenced also by the ignor- 
ance or skill of the purchaser; but your corre- 
spondent may assure himself that the number of 
English silver coins which would bring fifty 
pounds for a specimen are exceptionally few. 
W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1 
Dublin. 


Loruarr or Lorraine (6% §. x. 166, 252, 
393). — Halliwell, in his Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words, writes, “ Lothe, to offer for 
sale. Kennett gives this asa Cheshire word.” I 
believe that the district round Great Yarmouth, 
in Norfolk, is termed “ Lothingland.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Resettions or 1715 anv 1745 (5™ §. ii. 486; 
6% S, x. 381, 422).—The coffin-plates to be seen in 
the Tower are not of Lord Derwentwater, Lord Kil- 
marnock, and Lord Balmerino; they are of Lords 
Kilmarnock, Balmerino, and Lovat. The body of 
Lord Lovat, with the head, was removed by night, 
to avoid possible excitement in the Highlands, to 
Kirkhill, near Lovat, where it now lies. Having 
occasion to visit the mausoleum erected by Simon, 
where several of my relations lie, I saw the lead 
coffin containing his remains a few weeks ago. 

Wituiam Fraser of Ledeclune, Bart. 


RosicrvctaNs AND THE LATE Lorp Lyrron 
(6% §. x. 389). — The Soc. Rosic. in Anglia 
still holds several meetings a year in London. 
The Fratres investigate the occult sciences ; 
but I am not aware that any of them now 
practice asceticism, or expect to prolong life on 
earth indefinitely. It is not customary to divulge 
the names of candidates who have been refused 
admission to the first grade, that of Zelator, so 
must ask to be excused from auswering the ques- 
tion as to Lord Lytton. 

Wrsw Westcorr, M.B., Magister Templi. 

4, Torriano Avenue, Camden Road, N.W, 


or THAT ItK Hynprorp 
(6 §. x. 350, 396).—Zera asks what is the origin 
and meaning of the baton royal in the arms of the 
above-named family. The answer appears to be 
as follows. James Carmichael of Hyndford, 
created Lord Carmichael, 1647 is described as 
being the third cousin of King James I. Lord 
Carmichael married Marion, daughter of Sir Hugh 
Campbell, of Loudoun, The mother of Marion 
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Campbell was the Lady Elizabeth Stewart, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Lenox, and great-granddaughter 
of James IL, King of Scotland, and of Queen 
Mary of Gueldres. F. C. 


Caricatures oF THE Mourreapy ENveLore 
(6™ S. ix. 508 ; x. 98, 234, 373).—I have a copy 
of the John Leech envelope (without “ his mark”) 
as described by Me. Atcernon Graves. I have 
also copies of “ Fores’s Racing Envelope, No. 5,” 
and “ Fores’s Shooting Envelope, No. 7.” I have 
also copies of nine envelopes published by W. 
Spooner, 377, Strand. Seven of these, unsigned, 
are in the style of Seymour. Three of them re- 
present cockney scenes of hunting, fishing, and 
shooting; three others are made up of comic 
domestic incidents ; and the seventh is political, 
relating to court events just before the birth of the 
Prince of Wales. The eighth is, apparently, by a 
different artist, showing six types of characters 
who are receiving letters; and it is signed “ W. 
Mulheaded, R.A.” The ninth is by another artist 
—in the style of R. Doyle—and is very clever. 
It is entirely composed of eight scenes relating to 
Daniel O'Connell—“ Agitation, Recreation, Medi- 
tation, Botheration,” &c.; and in the left-hand 
corner, somewhat indistinctly printed, is what I 
take to be “ E. S. Hurst, lith., 344, Strand.” 


Curnpert Bene. 
Lenton Vicarage. 


Has the gentleman making inquiries after the 
above seen those illustrated in a catalogue of 
tage-stamps published by M. Moens, of Brussels ? 
f not, I shall be happy to show him the illus- 
trations, if he will apply to me. E. A. Fry. 
14, Charlotte Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Lorp Mowracore (6 S. ix. 207, 235, 277; x. 
33, 374). — Does this name come from Mons- 
acatus or Montis-acutis (!), as stated by J. McC. B? 
I am tempted to draw attention to another deri- 
vation. ontacute consists of two conical pine- 
clad hills, Montes-acuti or Montes-secuti. At 
first sight the former of these two names seems 
the more likely, but in reality the latter is 
correct. We all know the connexion between 
Joseph of Arimathwa and Glastonbury. Arima- 
thexa=Ramathaim, i. ¢, the dual of Ramath, hill, 
or two hills yoked together. May not Montes- 
secuti be a translation? It is interesting to notice 
that Homer describes that part of the world as 
civ ’Apipous, and Virgil telescopes it into Inarime. 
I think this is mentioned in Murray. 

Eowarp Matay. 


Avtnors or Booxs Wantep (6" S. x. 369).— 

The Perfect Way; or, the Finding of Christ, is the 
work of two writers, graduates respectively of Cambridge 
and Paris, whose names as its writers are known toa 
considerable circle, but are withheld from publication 
in the preface. E. M. 


for the reasons stated 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The History, Description, and Antiquities of the Pre 
bendal Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Thame, 
in the County and Diocese the Rey, 
Frederick George Lee, D.D., F.S.A. itchell & 
Hughes. ) 

Tr rarely happens that so noble a volume devoted to the 

history of a small country parish (Thame contained only 

3,267 souls in 1881) is offered to the admiring eyes of 

zealous antiquaries. Here we have a tall quarto of 604 

columns, to which is added a most copious index of fifty. 

four closely printed columns more—the work itself 
limited to 210 copies—with many full-page illustrati 
and a goodly ber of woodcuts; rich in pedigrees 

in biographical notices. Unquestionably a labour of love. 
The author has, as all sendene of his books know well 

decided views of his own upon certain matters conn 

with the history of religion in England. He has no 
hesitation in speaking very plainly about deeds done 
during the Reformation and the Rebellion. He dis- 
poses of the Great Usurper in a single pregnant sentence, 
in which mildness of expression can scarcely be said to 
be the predominant feature: ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell, the 
brewer of Huntingdon, under the false plea of securing 
the people from tyranny, himself became a cruel, mali- 
cious, and blood-thirsty tyrant ; rampant with the most 
repulsive cant, and terrible because of his fearfui in- 
justice and frightful cruelties” (col. £37). Nor does he 
deal more gently with the robbers of the monastic houses, 
or the receivers of the stolen property, “ the impecunious 
worthies, who, like unclean birds scenting from afar 
approaching death and decomposition, hovered near to 
feast upon their anticipated prey” (col. 385) ; nor, again, 
when he says that “in the age of the Tudors, the great 
principle of being truly liberal with other people's pro- 
perty was then elevated to a science and regarded asa 
noble virtue, and has invariably remained such in the 
opinion of many, even to the present day.” Nor is his 
indignation greatly to be wondered at, as he unfolds the 
method in which the Abbey and the Abbey lands of 

Thame were dealt with ; “many an obscure and daring 

person thrusting himself to the fore front by art and chi- 

canery, and fawning obsequiously upon those in autho- 
rity,” that he might share in the abundant plunder. 

Even Roman Catholics themselves did not stand aloof 

from the general scramble for Church property (col. 393), 

Those who wish to see these acts of sacrilege gl 

over will not enjoy Dr. Lee’s caustic observations. 

The History opens with an elaborate account of the 
Church of Thame, its fabric, its monuments, its registers, 
its officers. A very careful list of vicars from 1273, of 
curates from 1606, of churchwardens from 1442, w 
alone illustrate the ‘conscientious manner in which the 
work has been compiled. The churchwardens’ accounts 
extend so far back as 1443, in which year we have men- 
tion of some considerable works carried on within the 
chancel, together with the cost of stone and timber and 
the rate of wages. A clock erected so early as 1445, 
* still tells the hour, four hundred and thirty-seven years 
after its first erection; a good testimony to the admirable 
materials and honest workmanship of our forefathers 
days.” Numerous minute details dear to antiquarices 
are scattered up and down the pages; such as there 
which follow. Amongst the altars of the church was 
one dedicated to Our Lady “ in gesan,” or, as it is called 
in some ts of Salisbury Cathedral, ‘de gesina. 
The prior of Notley rebound the lters and manu 
for the moderate sum of two shillings, whilst defective 
leaves were supplied at a cost of from one shilling and eight- 
pence to two shillings and twopence, with an additi 
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charge for illuminated letters and borders. In 1503 “a 
rochet, that is, a linen vestment without sleeves, or 
possibly with tight sleeves, was provided for the sexton 
at a cost of twenty-two pence.” In 1523 the play of the 
Three Kings of Colen and Herod was enacted at Thame 
on Corpus Christi day, and the play of The Resurrection 
in the church, probably on Easter Tuesday, one Chris- 
topher Myxbury having received xvjd. for ~ Kepyng of 
the yarnaments and chevelers” for the latter. The love 
for this form of entertainment lingered till quite recently 
in the town, for in 1853 Dr. Lee took down from the lips 
of one of the performers a Christmas miracle play then 

ormed, as it had been from time immemorial, in 
gentlemen's houses in the vicinity. The play itself is 
printed in an Appendix; it had already appeared in 
*N.& Q,” in the Christmas number of 1874. 

The story of Thame Abbey is told at considerable 
length, from the time when Alexander the Munificent, 
Bishop of Lincoln, consecrated in 1123, gave to the Cis- 
tercian monks of Ottley-on-the-Moor the ancient park of 
Thame. The Abbey Church, long since destroyed, seems 
to have resembled Furness Abbey, also a Cistercian 
house. Furness is 275 feet in length, Thame 230 feet 
(not including the Lady Chapel, which measured forty- 
five feet). Copious extracts are given from the char- 

of the Abbey, and a list of the abbots is appended. 
The relations of the prebendary of Thame to the Church 
and its officers form a very interesting subject of dis- 
cussion. 

To the genealogist the work cannot fail to be of value, 
as it abounds in pedigrees, carefully worked out and 
enriched with numerous annotations, Amongst them 
we observe detailed descents of the families of Ballowe, 
Belson, Bland, Burrows, Clerke, Cozens, Deane, De Man- 
deville, Dormer, Griffin, Hedges, Herbert, Knollys, Lee, 
lupton, Norreys, Patten. Pettie, Quartermain, Reynolds, 
Rose, Wakeman, Walpole, Warner, Wenman, John Lord 
Williams, and Wykeham. The tomb of Lord and Lady 
Williams, 1559, is one of the finest monuments in the 
Church of Thame. There isa local tradition that when 
the Cromwellite garrison were surprised by the royal 
troops they took refuge in the church and fired upon 
their opponents from the battlements; and that, the 
supply of bullets being exhausted, they opened Lord 
Williams's tomb and used the leaden coffin for the pur- 
pose of casting more bullets, at the same time treating 
the corpse with revolting indecency (col. 170, note). The 
tradition is supported by the fact that when the vault 
was opened, more than forty years ago, it was found to 
be entirely empty. 

As excellent examples of Dr. Lee’s style, we would 
refer our readers to his picturesque account of the death 
of John Hampden at Thame, and to his notice of the 
sojourn of some fifty exiled French ecclesiastics in the 
town during the Reign of Terror. Dr. Lee's grand- 
father, then Vicar of Thame, was intimate with many of 

refugees. 

Certainly Thame is fortunate in its historian. Such a 
monograph leaves little to be desired. The type, the 
paper, the illustrations, the general style of the book, 
are excellent, and the minute and exhaustive handling 
of the subject demands high commendation, 


Stratford-on-A von, the Earliest Times to the Death 
of Shakespeare. By Sidney L. Lee. With Forty-five 
Illustrations by Edward Hull. (Seeley & Co.) 

mor four years ago Mr. Lee made his mark as a 
pearian scholar by some valuable papers in the 

n's M ine. His studies of Love's Labour's 
catowed wot ith the of dacerning’ the 
only wi faculty of discerning the 
importance of which aa A uirers have 


neglected, but with the ability to state his results in a 
concise and pleasant form. An abler scholar could not 
easily have been found to write an account of Stratford- 
on-Avon. In the compass of some fourscore quarto 
pages Mr. Lee traces the history of the town from the 
eighth century to the death of Shakspeare. “It is 
possible,” he observes, in his introductory chapter, 
“ that an account of the town that shall treat it asa muni- 
cipality not unworthy of study for its own sake, and 
shall place Shakspeare among its Elizabethan inhubit- 
ants as the son of the unlucky woolstapler of Henley 
Street, or as the prosperous owner of New Place, will be 
richer in suggestiveness, besides being more in harmony 
with the perspective of history, than a mere panegyric on 
the parochial relics as souvenirs of the poet's birthplace, 
home, or sepulchre.” We can do no more than briefly 
indicate a few points of interest. Chapter vi. contains 
a full account of the Guild, to which Stratford historians 
hitherto have not given due prominence. Mr. Lee shows 
how it came into existence in the thirteenth century. 
He quotes entire the curious return for Stratford drawn 
up in 1389 by the commissioners sent to report on the 
ordinances of the guilds throughout England. The build- 
ings for the use of the members of the guild, and the 
almshouses for its pensioners, were enlarged early in the 
fifteenth century ; and towards the close of the century 
the guild chapel was restored. Under the auspices of 
the guild the grammar school was established some time 
before 1453. The schoolmaster received an annual 
salary of ten pounds from the master of the guild, and 
was forbidden to take fees from his pupils, “ It was at 
the guild-school, in a somewhat altered shape, that 
Shakespeare was afterwards educated.” A chapter is 
devoted to Sir Hugh Clopton, who built New Place and 
earned the gratitude of the town by erecting a sub- 
stantial bridge, of which a part is still standing, across 
the Avon. The chapters on the “ Occupations of Strat- 
ford Lads” and on “ Domestic and School Influence ” 
are specially interesting. In his account of the streets 
of Stratford Mr. Lee invites us to follow John Shak- 
speare, the poet's father, at his entrance into the town 
from the neighbouring village of Snitterfield. To facili- 
tate our progress he has reproduced the ground-plan of 
Stratford made in 1759, which preserves all the features 
of the town as the Shakspeares knew it. The plan is 
reproduced (from The History of New Place) by per- 
mission of Mr, Halliwell-Phillipps, to whose invaluable 
services on the town’s behalf—services which the towns- 
men should ever remember with the deepest gratitude— 
Mr. Lee pays a graceful tribute. Let us add that Mr. 
Hull's admirable illustrations enhance the value of this 
charming book. 


English Sacred Lyrics. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

In the latest addition to the attractive “Parchment 
Series” of Messrs, Kegan Paul & Co., one of the most 
valuable collections of lyrics inspired with a religious 
feeling, as distinguished from hymns, is given to the 
world, It is a work of much research, including poems 
from Nicholas Breton, Raleigh, Southwell, the Fletchers, 
Crashaw, Vaughan, Patrick Carey, Herrick, and many 
others, down to writers so modern as Arthur Hugh 
Clough and Adelaide Anne Procter, A better volume in 
its class is not easily to be found. 

A Bird's Eye View of English Literature, by Henr 
Gray (Griffith, Farran & Co.), has reached its fourth 
thousand, It should be a little extended, however, to 
be of use to the student, and should include such names 
as Occleve, Skelton, &c., which do not appear, 


Mr. Henry R. Tepper, F.S.A., Librarian of the 
Athenzum Club, has issued a valuable little treatise on 


Librarianship as a Profession, 
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Shakespeare and Shorthand, by Matthew Levy (Wade), 
is likely, short as is the tract, to have weight in future 
controversy concerning the text of Shakspeare. 


Mr. Repwary his issued a new edition of his Tobacco 
Talk and Smokers’ Gossip, an entertaining miscellany, in 
which, among other matters of interest, will be found 
the poems recently discussed in these pages. He has also 
issued The Anatomy of Tobacco; or, Smoking, by Leo- 
linus Siluriensis, a very clever and amusing parody of the 
metaphysical treatises once in fashion. very smoker 
will be pleased with this volume. 


In the Clarendon Press Series has been included A 


First Middle English Primer, consisting of extracts from | 


the Ancren Riwle and Ormulum, with gremmar and 
glossary, by Henry Sweet, M.A. It is a valuable con- 
ir bution to the study of philology. 


Messrs, Grirrirn, Farran & Co. have issued a series 
of valuable Test Exercises in Arithmetic and in Mental 
Arithmetic, founded on the latest requirements of the 
Mundella code, with the revised instructions of the in- 
spectors of schools, 


Unper the title of The Printer’s Devil, Anglo-Scotus 
has collected a large ber of ing press errata 
and similar blunders. 


Tux Historical Readers of Mesers. Griffith, Parran 
& Co. illustrate every epoch of English history. The 
selection is carefully made by Mr. Oscar Browning, M.A., 
who is responsible for the whole. 


We regret to announce the death of William Harrison, 
an old and valued contributor to “N. & Q.” He died on 
the 22nd ult., at Rock Mount, in the Isle of Man, in the 
cighty-third year of his age. He had been a member of 
the insuler legislature for eleven years, having eat in the 
Hlouse of Keys from March, 1856, until the general 
ch etion in 1867. Mr. Harrison was well versed in the 
fulk-lore of the island. Few possessed so much know- 
lelge of rare and curious books. He was a member of 
tl.e council of the Manx Society from its origin until the 
period of his death. During the last twenty-five years 
he edited fourteen volumes of its publications, one of 
which, his Bibliotheca Monensis, is a work of great 
Inbour and research. His industry was marvellous, Up 
to within the last few years, when his health began to 
f.il, he wrote for eleven hoursa day. Mr. Harrison was 
appointed a justice of the peace in 1872. 


A rew words of regret are called forth by the death 
of Henry Charles Levander, M.A., who was an occasional 
contributor to “N. & Q.” Mr. Levander was born in 
1826 at Norwich, educated at Exeter Grammar School, 
graduated second class mathematics, 1850, at Pembroke 
Uollege, Oxford. He had an extensive knowledge of 
languages, especially Eastern, was a fellow of numerous 
societies, and a high authority on all Masonic matters, 
Ile edited some classical texts, and took an important 
share in the new edition of the Public School French 
Grammar. 


Tas Late Mrs. Hottoxp.—Our old correspondent the 
Rev. Joun Pioxronp, mentions, in reference to 
this lady, whose death occurred at Stanmore Hall, 
Middlesex, on the 29th ult., at the age of sixty-two, that 
she sat for the portrait of Monica in the painting by 
Ary Scheffer of “St. Augustine and his Mother Monica,” 
one of such remarkable beauty that when once seen it 
can never be forgotten. The artist has chosen as his 
subject the scene representing the mother interceding, 
with face upturned in prayer, for her son, when she 
received the following comfort from a bishop of the 
Church; “‘ Vade,’ inquit, ‘a me; ita vivas: fieri non 


test ut filius istarum lacrymarum pereat,’ Quod illa 
ita se accepisse, inter colloquia sua mecum szepe recor- 
dabatur, ac si de colo sonnuisset” (Confi , lib. iii, 
c. 12). The mausoleum of the Hollond fi is in the 
old church at Stanmore, now unroofed, and in the same 
church “ the travelled thane, Athenian Aberdeen,” who 
died in 1860, is buried. 


Tne reprint of the original (1792) edition of The 
Looking glass ‘or the Mind, with the blocks by Bewick, 
will be issued by Messrs, Griffith, Farran & Co. next 
week, 

Tue Giornale degli Eruditi ¢ Curiosi, of Padua, an- 
nounces the publication by the house of Fratelli Dumo- 
lard of an elaborate work on Goldoni, by Sig. Spinelli, 
under the title of Bibliografia Goldoniana, which is 
intended to comprise everything printed or in the press 
between the appearance of Goldoni’s Sonetti Udinesi, 
in 1726, and his death in 1793. The edition will, it iy 
stated, be strictly limited to 300 copies. 


Actices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention lo the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Mr. JuttAn MARSHALL suggests that the insertion of 
“ Virgo,” ante, p. 442, col. 1, 1. 34, after “lumina,” in 
what Miss Busk calls “a jumble,” would convert the 
sentence into a hexameter and pentameter line. He 
would also substitute Ho for “ Illo,”’ which he calls “a 
palpable blunder,” at the commencement of the last line 
of the following column. 


J. Waste Green (“ Mind your p’s and —Four 
significations have been attached to this in “N. & Q” 
Readers may, accordingly, take their choice, They are 
as follows: 1, P's and q's for “ pints” and “ quarts” 
in an alehouse score, 2. The letters p and q, which, im 
a fount of type, are difficult to distinguish by an um 
practised eye. 3. Toupées and queues. 4. Parceque and 
pourquoi in legal French, See 1* 8, iii, 328, 357, 468, 
523; iv. 2; 6S. v. 74, 

Kinucrew (“ Bull-faced Jonas"’).—We learn from 
Dr. Brewer that the correction has been made in the 
latest edition of the Dictionary of Phrase and FVuble. 

Joun Mackay (“Kinder Garden”).—Were the pree 
sure less great on our columns we would insert the 
question. At present, however, a large number of queries 
have constantly to be omitted, and we are reluctant to 
open questions which, as you say, belong rather to 
echolastic periodicals than to “ N. & Q.” 

J. H. Downes (“ Theosophical Society ”), — This 
society has no London address, and bas, we hear, ceased 
to exist. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not pr nt ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THROUGHOUT ON 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and Most Liberal. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues, full particulars of terms, post free. 


F. MOEDER 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21, Morwell Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


GALE of the LIBRARY of the late LEONARD 
L. HARTLEY, Esq. 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 

in the ensuing year the important Collection of Printed Books 
and Manuscripts forming the LIBRARY of the late LEONAKD 
HARTLEY, Eeq.. of Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire, and Marina, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, will be offered for SALE by the Executors, actin 
under the direction of the Court. The first portion of this m 
valuable Library comprises a fine copy of the first Folio Edition of 

re (162%), some magnificent Works on Natural History, and 
upwards of 2,000 Topographical, Antiquarian, and Architectural Boo 
relating chiefly to Great Britain and Ireland, and profusely i!lustrative 
ofevery county in England. Mr. Hartley's unrivalled Topographical 
Collection was formed in the course of many years under the imme- 
diate ‘vision of the late eminent bookseller, Mr. James Newman, 
of High Holborn, London, whose knowledge of topographical literature 
bas probably never been surpessed. It includes copies of Dugdale's 
Warwickshire — Blomefield’s Norfolk — Hasted’s Kent — Daliaway's 
Essex—Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire—Nichols’s Lei- 
cestershire —Urmerod’s Chester —Shaw's Straffsrdshire — Surtees's 
Durham—Hodgson's Northumberland—Horsley’s Britannia— Gough's 
Camden—the first part of Earl Coningsby’s Manor of Marden, as well as 
the excessively second rare portion, &c. ~~ uous Large-Paper copies 
snd unique, containing numerous original drawings by Buckler and 
others, rare engravings inserted, and original letters. Also numerous 
works, such as the Bannatyne Club Publications, limited sets of which 
were printed only for members, as wellas productions from the private 
presses of George Allen, of Darlington, and Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart , 
of Middle Hill. The Manuscripts include the celebrated Halston MSS., 
Colonel Chester's Uxford Matriculations, &c. 
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FRANCIS RAVENSCRUFT, Manager. 
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JOSEPH GILULOTTS 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Shortness of Breath, Wheezing Coughs, and Colds —Thousands 

Of testimonials can be produced to prove the power possessed by 
corrective remedies in cases of asthma, incipient consumption, 

and all disorders of the chest, lungs, and air passages. The Ointment, 
Well rubbed upon the chest and back, penetrates the pores of the skin, 
is absorbed and carried directly to the lungs, where. 10 immediate con- 
tact with the whole mass of circulating blood, it neutralizes or expels 
those impurities which are the foundation of consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and similiar complaints. On the appearance 
of the first threatening symptoms the back and cheet of the patient 
Id be fomented with warm brine, dried with a coarse cloth, and 
then well rubbed in. 1ts absorption will check 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
SCIENCE, the FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
and the DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAUM 
CONTAINS 


REVIEWS of every important New Book, English 
and Foreign, and of every new English Novel. 


REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages 
and Expeditions. 


CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE suij-cts 
relating to Literature, Science, and Art. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 


WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine 
Arts, Music, and the Drama. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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LIBRARY 


VOLUMES 


PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 


INTERESTING ART VOLUMES. 


THE LIVES OF THE PAINTERS OF ALL HISTORY, 
UNDER THE TITLE OF 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT ARTISTS, 


The TIMES says 
“ Few things in the way of small books upon great subjects, arowedly cheap and necessarily brief, have been 
hitherto so well done as these biographies of the great masters in painting.” 
Fach volume contains about 15 or 20 Full-Page and Smaller Illustrations, exhibiting the best Fxample@ 


of the Master, and also a Portrait. 


The Biographies have been prepared by authorities who have made the 


subjects their special study, and are the best competent to write upon them. The volumes are strongly bound 
in cloth, crown 8vo. in size, price 3s. 6d. each, unless otherwise stated. 


The Biographies puklished are :— 


STR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

WILLIAM HOGARTH, 

GAINSBOROUGH and CONSTABLE. 

SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE ani GEORGE ROMNEY. 2. 6d. 
URNER. 
IR DAVID WILKIE. 

SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, 

GLOTTO, 

FRA ANGELICO and the EARLY PAINTERS of FLORENCE. 

rea BARSOLONEEO, ALBERTINELLI, and ANDREA DEL 
MANTEGNA and FRANCIA. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

MICHELANGELO BUONARROTTI, 

RAPHAEL. 

TITIAN. 

TINTORETTO. 


ART HISTORY. 


ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS OF ART HISTORY 
ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES, 


Each Volume contains numerous I!ustratior s, and is bound in 
strong decorated cloth, price Sa. 


PAINTING: Classic and Italian. By | 


WARD J. POYNTER, K.A., and PERC\ BK. HEAD, BA 


PAINTING: German, Flemish, and Dutch. 


Ry Hi. 
POYNTER 


MA, ent J. {-- lication of the other volumes of this series of sma!) but vaiuabe 


CORREGGIO. 6d. 
WATTEAU. 22, 6d. 

VERNET and DELAROCHE. 
MEISSONIER. 22. 6d. 

ALBRECHT DURER. 

LITTLE MASTERS of GERMANY. 
HANS HOLBEIN, 

OVERBECK. 

REMBRANDT. 

RUBENS. 

GHIBERTI and DONATELLO. 22. 6d. 
DELLA ROBBIA and CELLINI. 2. éd. 
VAN DYCK and HALS. . 
FIGURE PAINTERS of HOLLAND. 
VELAZQUEZ. 

MURILLO. 22. 6d. 


“THE GREAT MUSICIANS: 


or 4 SERIES OF BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT MUSICIANS, 


Edited by FRANCIS HUEFFER. 
Small post évo. clo h extra, price 3s. each. 


From the T/MES notice of the Series. 
= =n these dainty little volumes, under the able superintendence of 
Hueffer, musical authorities of note describe | he lives and critioing 
[Mr masterpieces of the ‘ Great Musicians,’ conveying just such informa. 
thon as is most required, and thereby satisfyiog a desire which hap 
lately been making itself more and more feit....We can recommend 
hes all heartily. We look forward with no ‘slight interest to the 


PAINTING: English and American. By | HAYDN, JOSEPH. By Pauline D. Townsend. 


HM. J, WILMOT BUXTON, M.A., and 8. Kk. KOBHLER. 


PAINTING: 
SERARD W. SMITH, Exeter College, Oxon. Crown vo. 70 


ARCHITECTURE : Classic and Early Chris- 


tian. By Professor T. ROGER SMITH and JUHN SLATER BA. 
lilust d with up ds of 20. ings. 


) Evgrav' 


ARCHITECTURE: Gothic and Renaissance. 


ROGER SMITH and EDWARD J. PUYNTER, 


SCULPTURE: a Manual of Egyptian, Assy- 


rian, Greek, and Roman. By GEORGE REDFORD, F.R.C.8. 


Spanish and French. By 


Iitus- | WAGNER. By the Editor. Second Edition, with padhhonsl Matter 


SCHUMANN. By J, A. Puller Maitland. 


MENDELSSOHN. By W. 8. Rockstro, Author of a Life of 


Handel,” A History of Music for oung students, 


bringing the History down to the end of 156. 


WEBER. By Sir Julius Benedict, 
| SCHUBERT. By H. PF. Frost. 


MOZART. By Dr. F. Gehring. 

HANDEL. By Mrs. Julian Marshall. 

Ross! N the MODERN ITALIAN SCHOOL. By Il. Sutherland 
wa) 


PURCELL. By W. H. Cummings. 


ENGLISH CHURCH COMPOSERS. By Wm. » ian. Darrett, Mas, 
Bac. Uxon, Viear Choral of St. Paul's 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. By Reginald iene! Poole. 


Crown 1 Buildings, caps Fleet Street, F.C. 


JOHN O. FRANC. 


Atheneum Press. 
at Mo. 30, Wellington 
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